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The Russian Peasants. 


Yusic is love’s first language. It will tell 

What the sealed lips refuseth utterance, 

And makes the poor man eloquent as the rich, 
And the avowal of the unlearned as clear 

Asthe philosopher's. It hath no rule 

Ofa polite observance to freeze up 

Thenatural fervor—it is like the wind, 

breathed asthe spirit listeth, and in tones 

Whose compass is the measure of the heart. 


There are so many stories of its power ; 

And all ef them so true, that it were hard 
Tofind one new to you. Itisthe same 

Sweet history forever, of a maid 

Very disdainful, who, with haughty pride 
slighted herlover carelessly, and then, 

By moonlight, or some beautiful time, he came 
And of himself sang touchingly, and she 

Melted and wept, and so the story ends, 
Asallsuch storiesdo. I meant to tell 

Que ofa Russian Girv that I, when young, 
Readand wept over ; but the mood is past, 

And you shall have the picture, and to night, 
When your sweet eyes are folded, you can dream 
Que that is much more beautiful, you know, 
By thinking, as you go to sleep, of ——me. 








Guinare. 

Ou, never more the flowers will stoop 
Beneath her fairy feet ; 

The myrtle with its bloom may droop, 
But not above her seat; 

And no more will that fountain glass 
The image of Gulnare— 

How softly would that shadow pass 
Wheu moon was shining there! 


How well the echoes used to know 
The music of her lute ! 

The wind amid the leaves may blow, 
But those sweet tones are mute. 

The place is now an altered place, 
And not what ithas been ;— 

It b the beauty of her face 

ave beauty tothe scene. 


Why did her eye in pity dwell 
Upon that English knight, 
he prisoner of the buried cell 
Where day forgot its light? 
ltisa weary thing to lie 
With weak and fettered hand, 
While youth’s brave time is passing by, 
And rust creeps o’er the brand. 


‘Twas in the still night’s silent hours, 
he captive dreaming lay 








Of his own old ancestral towers, 
His mother far away. 

He heard a step—a low, hushed breath— 
A sweet brow o’er him shone, 

As even by the bed of death 
Might shine an angel one. 


She bound his wounds, she gave him food, 
With odors and red wine ; 

And from a dreary solitude 
‘That cell became a shrine. 

She came there once—she came there twice 
The third time he was free: 

She listened not her heart’s advice, 
Though weak that heart might be : 


But to the lover's gentle prayer 
Her pale lip still replied, 
‘“«] may not, for astranger’s care, 
Forsake my father’s side.” 
Her hair hung down below her knee, 
Though loop’d with orient pearl ; 
He pray’d her of her courtesy 
To give him one dark curl. 


‘¢ Mid friend and foe, mid weal and woe, 
This soft braid Pll retain ; 

And lady’s favor, for thy sake, 
I'|l never wear again.” 

She would not lethim see her tears— 
A time would come to weep : 

Alas for young and wasted years 
That one remembrance keep! 


Ah! soon grief wears away the rose 
From any youthful cheek, 
And soon the weary eyes will close 
Which hope not what they seek : 
When dreams bring that loved face by night 
We never see by day, 
Then the heart sickens at the light, 
And the look turnsaway. 


There are some roses droop and die; 
While others bloom so fair— 

Gone with their first and sweetest sigh : 
So was it with Gulnare. 

Alas! the Earth hides many flowers 
Within her silent breast ; 

But could she nothave spared us ours— 
Our dearest and our best? 


Within the city ef the dead 
The maiden hath her home; 
There are the dews of evening shed, 
And there the night-winds come, 
Oh, Cypress! whose dark column waves, 
Nursed by the mourner’s tear, 
Thy shadow falls on many graves, 
But not on one so dear. L. BE. Lb. 
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Extract from an unpublished work. 


—p-—. 


I stept, and lo! a dusky cloud fell and oversha 
dowed my eyes. I turned on my couch, en 'eavor- 
ing by motion to dispel that twiligt which haunts 
the dreaimer’s eyes. "Twas vain. I had a faint 
perception of that agony we experience, Whena 
heavy and torpid weight les upon our bosom, 
which the paralysis of sleep prevents us from re- 
moving. ‘The sensation did not long continue, and 
the darkness of the surrounding sphere was soon 
exchanged for a flash of light, whose brillancy 
none, save a celestial hand, could have created. 

Amid the radianey ! perceived a white and sha- 
dowy figure, as distinct as that which met the 
eyes of the captive Jews, through the furnace 
flames. His form was one continued sheetof wav- 
ing light, combining, amid tbe uncertain motions of 
cloudy wriness, the beauty of the spiritual, with 


His locks, 


were of that richest auburn, 


the distinctness of the human form. 
loosely depending, 
which surpassed any earthly hue, and glowed with 
a golden light, as though dyed tn the sunbeam, they 
still possessed the power of creating an halo amid 
the twilight of the Dreamer and the darkness of his 
chamber. The vestmentsof the figure were whiter 
than the fuller’s art could boast; and as I gazed, 
my excited fancy painted them as the fading rack 
which hovers round the moon, and sheds her bril- 
liancy with that reposing light, which the intoxi- 
cated lover seeks as a refuge from the fullness of 
her glory. The ight which surrounded the figure 
was gradually mellowed down to a softer shade, 
nnd streams of voices modulated by harpings which 
guide the revolutions of the stars, and hymn a last 
farewell to the declining sun, rising m one dell- 
cious swell, seemed an holy prelude to the voice 
which issued from the form of the spirit.” 
«Thou 


I forget my reply, events more durably than 


hast heard of Paradise?” inquired the 
form. 
words, impressing the Dreamer. 


“ Man 


continued the voice, “but the 


las been forever banished thence,” 


merey of the Snu- 


of the garden, to inhale the oder of plants he 
dare never pluck again, to hear the distant mur- 
mur of the stream whose purity his sin and disobe- 
dience have contaminated, to gaze upon the fruits 
whose beauty and taste the fatal apple has wither- 
ed and poisoned; and hear the feathered songsters 
who droop their wings in silence as they pass the 
ruinof Eden's bower.” 


The voice paused for a moment, and a smile 


of sweetness played on the spirit’s lip, like the | 


first beam upon the mountain top. The form con- 
tinued :— 
‘*Man has fallen, and the frailty of his nature 


merits even a double tribute of pity, from the 


meinory that angels have erred by the strength | 


of earthly passion, the impulse of earthly aspira- | 


tion, and ambition to emulate the power and 
divinity of the Supreme. How slight the penalties 
of human error, banishment from Paradise, and 
fulfilment of the primal curse, when we turn to the 
Their Paradise, darkened by 
the wrath ofthe Supreme,the course of the wheeling 


downfall of angels. 


orbs suspended by the absence of the ministering 
and guiding hand; the page of their pure and 
praising converse stained with the tear of human 
passion; their harps of praise and glory no longer 
pealing the anthem of adoration; but echoing to 
the sweeping wind the melancholy tale of perver: 
ed nature; the inutility of remorse, and the despair 
of restoration; who’, continued the voice, “ cap 
ponder on such a fall as this, and feel even the inter- 
est of selfishness claim a tear for human suflering 
when not an angel’s eye but yields to the weak 
ness of humanity; not an angel’s lip but eries- 
How art thou fallen, Lucifer, son of the morning.” 

A vague and indefinite sense pervaded ny 
frame; I knew not where I was, and was scarcely 
conscious what I heard ; my breath was suspend- 
ed, ny eyes were fixed; 1 felt myself in the pre- 
sence of a being as superior to ny nature, as God 
Worlds would I have giv- 
en to have started from my couch and worship 
ped hin; but that incubus of sense which never 
fails tobrood uponthe Dreamer, stimulating the de 
sires, and paralyzing the power of resistance sub- 
dued me, and I lay motionless. 

“ Rise from thy dream,” said the voice, “ ooh 
on a fallen spirit, and hear his tale. Some 
have attempted the throne of the Almighty, bu 
the thunderings, lightnings and voices which 
sued thence, have withered the hand of tle rebel 
and shivered his sword. Some have spread dis 
affection through the loyal bands of spirits; hav 
changed their worship to jealousy, and the re 
pose of contentment to the tortures of ambition; 
others abandoning the purity of spiritual inter 


to that of an angel. 


’ course, have bound themselves with the ties 
preme still suffers him to wander on the confines | 


earth, and the interests, hopes and fears of its 
daughters. All have erred, and all have falles. 
Lucifer has gone down tothe gulph forever. Traits 
of stars have marked his path, and burned in be 
wake. Follow me,” said the spirit. 

The injunction seemed to act upon my exhaut 
de frame with omnipotence. The cloud banish: 
ed from mine eyes, and the path stood brigit 
and clear before me. 

, * - * * af 

A power of more than mortal speed accelerated 
We passed through a spacious and 
continuous grove ; fruit and fragrance tempted the 
senses on every side, and tke natural bower abov? 
our heads, sheltered us from the beam of the de 
clining sun, whose amber tinge mellowed the e™ 
mel of the foliage. Numberless spirits of the hap 


iIny progress. 
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rreclined beneath its shade; the melody of the | 


sireams deepened by the cadence of their harps. 

«This is Elysium,” said the spirit; ‘immortal 
are they Who repose in its shade.” 

Vapory and transparent clouds floated at the | 
feet of each seraph, as chariots to waft him on the | 
discharge of missions. A dim but consecrating 
light shed its richness on the scene; so pure and 
softened, that while it delighted the eye, it reposed 
the spirit, and chains of stars which linked the 
trees together, glowed upon the forms of the re-| 
cling spirits. 

«Haste and follow me,” continued the voice— 
“None but a purified heart dare sweep the lyre | 
of an Elysian spirit, or sully its strain with the, 
impurity ofan earthly soul. Lo! The scene has | 
already changed.” 

A momentconvinced me of the melancholy truth | 
of these words. 

“[was, alas! beyond the confines of Paradise. | 
The beauty and fragrance of its flowers had fled ; 
the hymn of spirits had subsided to silence; the 
sun had already gone down in darkness ; a deep 
and misty gloom now veiled my eyes; dissonance 
and murmur fell upon my ear, and my heart sunk 
within, as the gate of Eden closed behind us; dark- 
ness Was above, around; and the only light which 
fashed upon the cloudy form of my guide, issued 
from the flaming sword, which waved triumphant- 
ly upon the walls of the deserted garden.” 

“ Bright spirit, whither wouldst thou lead me?” 
I cried. 

“Canst thou doubt the fidelity of an angel?” re- 
joined the form. 

I was silent, obeyed and followed. 

“The fall,” continued the voice, “‘ has extended 
even beyond the garden; the orbs of heaven are 
dark above us; the plants of earth are withered 7 
the rivers are dried; the bird has forgot his lay ;| 
ruin, silence and desolation, usurps tke abode of | 
luman happiness, the perfect creation of the eter- 
nal, and the temple of his glory; the fallen spirits 
rise nightly from the gulf in which they have 
been plunged, to recount their tales, and wake their | 
larps to the strains of repentance and supplica- 
tions for mercy.” 

“Follow me, and thou shalt hear.” 

We passed on in speed and silence—nor long 
was the period ere our silence was broken by a 
distant sound, which floated tremulously on the atr. | 

“Thou must be,” said the spirit, “invisible as | 
the one who guides thee.” 

A cloud enveloped me, and we paused atlength 
before a bower ruined, desolate and blasted. Even 
the amaranth, emblem of eternal bloom, was faded 
here. The inmates of the bower accorded with 
isdesolation. Within sate two fallen spirits—hor- 
tor, shame and remorse were stamped upon their 
brow; their heads were drooped in silence ; their 
halos were extinguished, and their wings were 
folded, as in the consciousness of forfeited divini- 
'y; by their sides lay their neglected harps, tune- 
less—responseless. 

“Raphael,” said one of them, “the sun's last 
ray has sunk; the stilly darkness of the night has) 
‘eceeded ; now is the hour for thy tale.” 

“To recount our crimes,” replied Raphael, ‘is 


but to trace our high and subtle nature in collision | 


a 





with the rude beings of earth. Yet, if the wound 
must bleed afresh, the adder cannot bite too soon.” 
He paused. A tear fell from hin. He dashed 


it aside, and resuined :— 


‘* Fallen brother, thou hast seen me weep,” said 
Raphael ; “ never strikes memory her sad and pain- 
fulchord, but tears flow obedient to her strain—as 
inthe stilly hour of night, I have kept my alternate 
vigil by the flaming sword—a discontent with my 
high and perfect nature ; a curiosity to leave the 
realms of spirits and penetrate the shades of earth 
and mysteries of mortal beings, have broken the 
repose of a spirit once bright and happy; I have 
felt rebellion and murmurs against the High One 
steal through me, and anxious still to enjey the 
conditions of spiritual existence, as to preserve my 
allegiance inviolate, | have impatiently seized my 
harp, whose melancholy but stimulated feelings I 
sought to suppress. L well remember, alas! the last 
night I enjoyed the perfection of a spirit; I threw 
down my harp; whose sweetness had lured me 
with the smiles of a serpent; [cast one look of re- 
membrance upon the Paradise I was leaving ; 
Azael, the Seraph relieved my watch, and, my 
wings already unfolded, my flight was directed 
along the earth.” 

The gray and dubious twilight of the morning 
had at length burst from the hues of the severing 
clouds ; and as with an angel's ken I glanced 
upon the varied pageants of the feelings and inter- 


ests of life, a new and painful sadness sunk upon 


my spirit, as recollection bore me back to the light 

and repose of the heaven I had voiuntarily relin- 
4 rr 

quished. The scene was lovely, but where was 


the enamel of undying verdure, or the immortal 


principle which ruled both spiritand flower above : 


it was not here; and as I rested beneath a tree, 


the decay of earthly beauty fell upon me, with the 
power of an avenging spirit; a rose was at_my foot, 
the canker had already furrowed its leaves, and 
deadened its hues, and while I gazed, it drooped, 
withered and fell from its stalk A trifle as this 
fell upon my apostate spirit with a paralyzing pow- 
er, Which in its moment of purity and innocence it 
would have despised and conquered. A burning 


tear dropped upon my cheek; oh! how burning 


must ithave been, when it was the first my nature 
ever knew or shed; it was the struggle between 
earth and spirit, the memento of my fall; the tear 
of anangel on the bier of his sacred allegiance and 
extinguished glory. 

“‘Lhad not long remained thus,” continued Ra- 
phael, «« when notes so sweet as to revive the har- 
monies of heaven broke on mine ear, and burst the 
trance of contemplative sadness into which I had 
fallen. I started from my mood, and as they un- 
dulated upon the breeze, so exquisite were they, I 
almost feared detection, deeming a brother spirit 
must be near. Suspense was, however, removed 
by the approach of the lovely minstrel, whose strains 
but feebly imaged the beauty which could ensnare 
even an angel’s vision.” 

“Oh! my Aranthe ;” exclaimed Raphael, ina 
tone of recollective bitterness; ‘“ heavenliest ef the 
daughter’s of earth, would I had never heard or 
secn thee; yet,” he continued, “ the error of Eve 
was palliated by the loveliness of the fruit. She 
burst upon me like the first of womankind upon 
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Adam: she left me mute in wonder; the poison of; beauty ; thou hast never seen its perfect and staip. Heav! 
earthly feeling and alienated purity thrilled already | less forms? heave 
through my frame, and remembrance of the Creator “have never seen the Almighty’s dwelling every 
was inerged in the idolatry of his handy work. place,” replied Aranthe, “ my thoughts have wap. of Got 
Brother, my converse has heen only with angels, dered there 1n humility and worship, but darkness yes, 
perfectin form, as pure in spirit—but here I gazed has been their reward, and uncertainty their ¢op. but fai 
upon a mortal. So airy did she seem, a touch might | jecture. | when 
have dissolved the charm. Are there not Peris Every word she uttered was a new sting in the gel, an 
upon earth, whose mould is so subtle and refined. bosom of my rebellious spirit. She had soared ed viv 
their food is the fragrance of flowers, and they | in the adoration of thoughtto the abode of Eternity. thougl 
wither when the sun withdraws his beams—! But I—I alas! already how fallen! had left that pride ¢ 
Aranthe held a kindred nature—a child of air and| heaven for earth. Eternity had been sacrificed to and de 
light, whom air could not make more pure or de- the interests of time, spirit to the grossest of earth. rit for | 
licate, and light eould not brighten or adorn. But ly feeling, the smile of an angel tothe wrinkle and ed the 
why,” continued Raphael, ‘* why open the wound the tear of earthly sorrow, and the praise of the bad no 
remembrance probes, and repentance embitters.” Omnipotent to the adoration of his creature, ings of 
I approached Aranibe, and relinquishing the radi- “Maiden,” I suid, “ thou hast never seen a spirit brighte 
ancy of angelic form, I still retained its beauty and | or the effulgence of his glory ?” hi The 
perfection. She wasalready seated upon the bank The wealth of earth, of hope, and life,’ exclaim. echoes 
of a sivénm, and as I stood by her side, I heard a! ed Aranthe, impassionately, ‘ were to me as the passed 
sigh quiver upon her lip. grain in the balance, could I but see the image of tled on 
“Maiden,” I said, disclosing myself; “is sorrow the Eternal, or the brightness of his ministers.” impart: 
the companion of a daughter of earth?” In the moment as I gazed on the lovely flush of and wh 
4 Aranthe,as Ithrilled with all the devotion mortals it mark 
The reply to my question was not in words, but term—Lore, which even now glowed intensely ings, a 
A gaze expressive of curiosity and admiration. The within me; I felt myself no longer spirit. The ween my vit 
sigh was exchanged for a smile + tee speechless had already consumed the leaf, and was preying spostac 
wonder—she surveyed me, and eters haere the on the root; the fruit was plucked, and Aranthe, harp w 
reply she made sufficiently evinced her belief that unwittingly presented it to my lips.”” Raphael de- with m 
the questioner was of an higher sphere than that clined his head; seized his harp, and strikiaga strings 
ne tree. , , ; ‘few pensive but passionate chords, dashed it from into a si 
“PFairest of youth,” said Aranthe, turning her I, Patt erin 
eloquent and lustrous eyes upon me; “ Bliss unal- Ra S : : , | 
pe nared in the spells of the enchantress I stil tion of | 
Joyed either by primar ve feeling 4 change of | hoped that devotedness of returning faith would val ties, 
accident is the lot alone of a spirit, while humanity selina ans thade tin tinea earthly feeling tearcel) 
but fulfils its destiny in the portion of sighs and and while I reflected on the mercy of the Eternal, ne ann 
a= : » sons ich ¢ ‘Is hy oY arthly Me Arantl 
“How knowest thou, maiden,” Treplied, * the lot and the song which angels hymn over one earthy authe 
’ ’ | ’ . fenente »d suc rey ht ing into 
tiles eli im he lettdion ol Manian 1 sinner that repe nteth, I hoped such mercy mig gin 
a : PI be extended to an erring brother; and that future wor i Woman! 
“When light flings her shady mantle on the ship and allegiance might yet atone for frailty and Mother h 
earth,” replied Aranthe, “ | have but to look upon | disobedience. But while I gazed upon Aranthe the Bi hich ¢ 
the myriad witnesses which illume the infinitude of struggle was vain, as the recovery of the existence Hiren fell 
ethereal space, eloquent in light, and beautiful in| | fad bartered.” ay vigil 
silence; on the vapory clouds which veil the pear- +‘ Maiden I must leave thee,’’I eried. of devot 
ly moon, and sweep the spangled vault like hosts «“ Whither, oh, whither wouldest thou go 0” re. the clun; 
of spirits journeying to Paradise ; [have but to look plied Aranthe. ny wors 
on these,’ continued the maiden ; the placidity of «“ Ask me not,” Lanswered; “’Tistime that we my purit 
her countenance, and the extension of her snow y should part. The shades of twilight are even now Satterin 
arm, the silent witnesses of her pur ity and fervour ; sweeping over the earth. The spirit’s vigil.” awild in 
‘and they speak the power of the Creator, the The words died upon iny lips, as the recollection Hi Arant! 
brightness uf the realms they wander through, and | of my duty betrayed me into an involuntary di* for her Iq 
the repose of spirits pure and peaceful as the eter- "Qlocure. . . “Ma 
nal stars ; the elevation of their worship, and the “ Fairest of the sons of earth,” said Aranthe, gat HMA tone ¢ 
harmony of their existence.” ing on me in wonder; “ what hast thou to do with ADOW mj 
Her words chaste and devoted as ever uttered by | spirits? the great mother of all w ould mourn, did ulted 
a seraph’s lips, fell on ine with the withering pow-| the clouds claim thee as their own.’ “On 
erof rebuke. The heaven, the stars, the eternal ‘“ No more—no more”’—I cried, as thick and Mpirit w] 
harmony of spiritual life, rushed upon my memory | burning like the Host of the Desert, the memory © “ Bus 
in the faded coloring and extinguished beauty of Heaven, and the sense of guilt swept through me Raphi 
a forfeited Paradise, and as I gazed upon Aran-| ‘* Nomore—meet me on the morrow.” * gradu 
the, chained by her eloquence and beauty, a spi-| “ Meet thee ?” rejoined Aranthe, with a consta” BP dition 
rit seemed to whisper in mine ear ;—* Erring | cy and devotion which were yet to be ner de sstroy’ MiPon Ara 
brother—Lucifer has fallen—beware—the gate of ers; “I will weep and watch for thy return,’ Y Passion 
Eden is not closed forerer.”’ I seized her hand, the tear of humanity fell upo" I Heave 
The voice of mercy was however drowned in the | it; a eloud dimmed her vision ané —— ? 
atruggle of internal feeling af * " a * * * * 9 .40F At the 
“ Daughter of earth.’ Lexclaimed, “thou hast I was already in my flight to Paradise, to resume BP inged ; 
gazed upon heaven, and worshipped its starry | my vigilamong the seraphim by the faming s¥ oman a) 
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Heavy masses of cloud deformed and darkened the | 
yeaven; the thunder rolled wildly above me; and | 
wery peal smote upon my guilty sense as the voice 
of God through the sepulchre of my fallen glory— 
yes, my brother, the tumult of the outward world 
jut faintly imaged the strife of my spiritual being, 
when first the ties of earthly passion bound the an- | 
gel, and withered his purity. ‘The lightning flash- | 
edvividly around, and as it dazzled me, I felt that 
though the Eternel had hitherto used it against the 
ride and perishable monuments of man, its bright 
and deadly force now singled me, a once loyal spi- 
itforits victim. Igazed upon the sword as I pass- 
ed the gate of Paradise, and conscience, (for guilt | 
iadnow identified me with the feelings and suffer- 
ings of humanity,) told me that its flames burned 
brighter for the outlawed and disobedient spirit. | 
The tempest had passed away, but its subsiding 
echoes still rolled within me. As Ll entered, Azael | 
passed me in silence. A frown, I thought, had set- 
tled on his brow, for the sense of guilt and shame | 
impartsa vivid power to the self-accusing spirit; | 
and while it is stamped upon our heart, we deem 
itmarked upon our brow, the betrayer of our feel- 
ings, and the contempt of the gazer. [I commenced 
ny vigiJ, and endeavoring to recall the vows of 
apostacy which I had partially made, I seized a 
harp which hung upon a tree, and swept its chords 
with my evening hymn of praise and worship; the 
srngs severed in my touch, the strain died away 
intoa silence that accused me, I felt that Paradise 
rechoed my guilt and downfall, and the expira- 
ton of harmony imaged the dissolution of my spirit- 
wlties. A dim and cloudy vision fell upon me, I 
warcely knew the current of my thoughts, but feel- 
ing, mortal feeling was quick and vivid within me. 





pArauthe was still my dream ; her timidity expand- | 


ng inte confidence, like the bud of spring inte the 
wonanhood of summer ; the tenderness and fervor 
her heart, struggling with the native bashfulness 
which concealed them. The harpings of my breth- 
ren fell not on me with their wonted sweetness, 
ay vigil was no longer beguiled by the asperations 

fdevoted feeling; earth and the memory of atin | 
heclung to the last relic of my nature, the harp of 
ty worship had broken in my touch; the flower of 
my purity was faded in its hues, and the storm was 
*attering it leaf after leaf. So passed the night in 
iwild indefinite struggle between the recollections 
“Aranthe, and the abode I was about torelinguish 
bother loveliness, devotion and faith. 

“ Maker of all things,” exclaimed Raphael, in 
H lone of anguish and despair, “thou alone eanst 
“tow my tortures, the retributions of thy just and 
sulted power.” 

“On with thy tale Raphael,” said the Fallen 
‘pirt who sat by his side. 

" Burning were the tears, brother,” resum- 
‘Raphael, did [reeount the progress of passion, 
*graduated decline from my high and blissful 
‘dition, the remorse which wasted me as gazing 
?on Aranthe, I thrilled with the eloquence of earth- 





| 





v 4 . . ° | 
» PaSsion, while memory told me I was still a child 
cipitate recklessness of crime, I added one more 


| . . 
link to the chain which already bound and consum- 


{Heaven.” 

* * * * * . 
At the close of a gloomy night my flight was 
nged again for earth, and the rising sun beheld | 
man and the spirit by the water’s side, | 


“Why, why wilt thou thus often leave me,” cried 
Aranthe, twining her arms around me; Joy clasp- 
ing the moral ruin. Thy voice is sweeter than the 
sons of earth can boast, and while it seothes me in 
thy presence, its memory turns to tears when thou 
art gone—Speak, speak—why is this ?—I love thee 
and oh ! could I die, might this be my resting place”. 
Aranthe fell upon my bosom, no rest was there for 
the bird that sought its shelter; it heaved, it throb- 
bed as it struggled between the recollections of Hea- 
ven, and the temptations of earth, thick and heavy 
drops suffused my brow, choaked and suffocated 
was my voice, and as I gazed upon the senseless 
burthen | was dragging to perdition, a tear, an An- 
gel’s tear, fell upon the cheek of Aranthe and con- 
secrated her grief. 

‘* Wouldst thou hear the truth ?” I said. 

“TI would hear thee speak,” replied Aranthe. 
‘Let me hear thee but once, were it even to crush 
the heart whose feelings are thy sacrifice, or quench 
the beam thy presence has flung around it.” 

“The darkness of an extinguished sun will fall 
upon thy soul, Arauthe, should I tell thee my being, 
its abode and origin, the elements would roll above 
us, and the earth tremble where we stand, the stars 
would faintly glimmer, the tomb would be our altar, 
and its palpable darkness our bridal light, did I 
speak of my mystery, my high and irrevocable 
fate.” 

“IT tremble not,” cried Aranthe, with a rashness 
which sealed my fall, and spoke her devotion. “ Ele- 
ment hath no power, earth no danger, ner the grave 
a terror; its darkness would be to me as sunlight, 
wert thou still by my side, or thy faith pure and 
lasting as my own.” 

Passion wrought within me with a deadly and 
prostrating force—I loved her; loved her as I 
clasped her, with the fervency of man, and the pu- 
rity of spirit. My sun had set even now in cloud 
and tempest ; andthe wanderer was lost in the ma- 
zes of its darkness. 

x a ® ” - 

« Aranthe, look on yon pale moon,” I exclaimed, 
as the orb burst from encircling clouds, like abride 
from her chamber. ‘ Look on yon moon, not a 
rack floats upon her silvered wake butis guided by 
my breath, not a ray but emanates from our spiritual 
essence, wafted by our guidance to earth, like the 
bolt from the hand of the thunderer.” 

«Talk not of spirits,” replied the devoted mai- 
den asshe clung tome. ‘“ Lam happy, too happy 
with earth; wert thou the only plant that bloomed 
within its bower, thy voice the only zephyr that 
woke its music and bore fragrance on its wings-—— 
earth is my home, my mother ; heaven and its God, 
my wonder and worship.” 

God! what a strife swept through my blasted 
spirit, what deep and burning wounds were dealt 


-inevery word; she worshipped me with the mad- 


ness of idolatr. ; and I, powerless, lost, and fallen, 


while [heard the prayer, stooped from the altar, 


raised the offerings and kissed them; yes, she 
loved me: the error was mine, and with the pre- 


ed me—J loved her, and destroyed her. 
«“ Aranthe, thy tomb was dug, even then,” con- 
tinued Raphael, musing, “and though syrens could 
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not charm the worm from lis task, letthe tear of 
passion and repentance moisten the cypress which 
shades thy pillow.” 

‘* Maiden, beware—a quick and stormy cloud 
has obscured the moon—wratlh is above us—be- 
ware,” | exclaimed, as around us the iempest rolled 
its deep and solemn inurmurs®cloud atier cloud 
darkened the expanse ; and the desultory flashes 
which lit the thick and sullen masses fell like the 
eye of the Omnipotent withering the beauty of earth 
fur the crime of hii who polluted it. 

“ Llook upon these dark advancing clouds,” cried 
Aranthe, clinging to me; “LThave but to turn to 
thee, and all is light; I hear the deadly march of 
the avenging thunder as it quivers the earth be- 
neath us ; {have but tosink upon thy bosom andall 
iscalin as an infant's sleep. Speak, let the storm 
rave as it will,thy voice like the mermaid’s—is 
sweeter for the tempest it stills and consecrates.”’ 
Her arims were twined around me, her head was on 
iny throbbing breast, her breath as it fluttered on 
my burning lip was fragrant as the last exhalation 
which the closing flower of Even sighs to the de- 
clining sun, and her tresses as they yielded to the 
blast, waved like the banners of its power and tri- 
umnph—passion was withinime, its word quivered 
and died upon my lip like the last glinmer of an 
extinguished orb. 
® ° t » ' ts 

“ Bride of Perdition, thou art mine—mine by thy 
sob which sinks upon my breast—a bruised flower 
on its scorching soil—tmine by these arms that lock 
a spirit in their grasp—mine by the faith and love- 
liness which have dimmed for me every bright 
light in Paradise, which have given the undying 
glow of eternity to the evanescent beauty of earth— 
have turned the spirit te the mortal, and his worship 
to passion.” 

Aranthe started from my heaving bosom, and 
gazed upon me wildly. 

4*T told thee thou wouldst tremble, did Truth 
unfold her inystery—hear the word—darkness and 
terror are above; fear and trembling beneath— 
thy hand—nay gasp not. 
burning heart, though death unlocked us, and 


I will clasp thee to this 


his icy touch quenched the vow upon my lip. See 
the avenger waves his sword above us, and the 
livid flash givesus even now the hues of death— 
cling to me while yet thou art mine; one mo- 
ment more, and—Aranthe,—J am not of earth— 
For thee the Su- 
preme has been forgotten, and the lips which have 


a proud and disobedient spirit. 


hyinned his praise are now defiled with the tones of 
mortal feeling.” TL knew it—knew it all, continued 
Raphael, in that tone of bitterness when our feel- 
ings have successfully boded the worst, 

Aranthe was senseless—her fravile form trembled 
as though she felt her destroyer’s doom must be her 
own; and yet sheclung to him as though he were 
Death 
us—no olive leaf floated on the tempest forthe wan- 
derer; the last leaf was ewept from the blighted 
stalk, and its expiring relic lived but to be crushed. 


her saviour. and destruction were around 


The word had been spoken, the mask had fallen 
from me; the high and ethereal nature of my being 
had been avowed, and while Aranthe clung tome, 
A mo- 


ment passed, a moment of ceaseless g}ooim and ter- 


I felt its glory crumbling in her embrace. 





i 


ror. The elements hurtled in the distance. an 
every peel above our guilty heads sounded jj, . 
summons before the throne of the Eternal, She 
started from my bosom, where she had sunk stn 
ror; she gazed upon me as intently as though he 
vital power had rallied to her vision its last reg ne 
place; her eyes glistened in their tears, and the, 
lustre shone feurtully as the lightning darted past 
us. 

“ Thou art no spirit,” she wildly cried, “ thoy) 
too beautiful for earth; and a tenant only ineg 
for Heaven, yet thou art not a spirit.” 

That one word would wither the flower thy 
breath has fertilized, and thy tear refreshed. 

“And yet,’ she added, “if thou be of an holig 
sphere than earth, here, even here, the chain we 
have forged must break forever. Iam but mortal: 
yet L would dare to follow thy radiant track ; an 
the tle which earth forbids, heaven might sanction, 
and spirits smile on while they weave it.” 

Ol! what a dim and dizzy sense overwhelmed 
me, as she named that heaven to which I dare new 
more return; but withthe sting of guilt and sham 
as the altar of our happiness and re-union. Ba 
ishmenut and anger muttered in the tempest, gui! 
fear, remorse, and all the stern array of earth) 
feeling overpowered and subdued me; and] reeled 
beneath the lovely burthen Ibore. The last fiat’ 
my doom was already stamped. 

‘‘ Kneel—kneel with me,” exclaimed Aranthe 
as she started from my embrace, and flung her 
self upon the earth, her hands locked in the ago- 
ny of terror, and the earnestness of devotion. 

Oh! how her faith and elevated hope stung and 
rebuxed me. Was an angel to be silent, whiles 
daughter of earth was bentin prayer? My stubbom 
disobedience melted atthe thought. I bent in he 
mility by her side, and the solemn thunder gave 
fearful answer tothe outpourings of my bruised ard 
guilty spirit. The tempest raged unabated, deso® 
tion its track, and the might of heaven for its leat 
er; yet tumult the 
prayer rose like the last ery of a banished sp 
The hand of the 


avenger Was Upon us; a towering tree rose by« i 


amid its tone of womans 


ere he sinks in the pit forever. 


side—one flash more; its boughs were shirivellet: 
and its lofiiness levelled with the earth. The ma 
sive clouds like columns ofan air-piled temple bu 
asunder, and the form of aspirit moved through the 
chasm. Amid the infinite expanse of earth whicl 
methis glance; his frown was fixed on me alow 
A sword of fire was in his hand. Through t 
strife of the upper world, the spirit rode upon bis 
As I gazee 


upon the thickening tempest I thought my last 


chariot, calm, fearless, and unmoved. 


dread hour of fear and guilt had passed; and that 
the spirit who rode upon the clouds was sent Up 

his mission of doom to open the seals of judgme™ 
Aranthe was still upon my bosom, and my distratt 
ed vision rested on the heaven, as it dreaded 
advent of the judge himself upon his sunlit throne 
thousands of angels waiting on him, and tens® 
thousands ministering urto him. The spirit me 
ed on and disappeared. The heaven had sunk 

darkness, and the last echo of the distant thune’ 
gave me hope the guilt and doom of Raphael ¥e" 
blotted out by the hand of mercy—but now came 
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THE FALLEN 





ANGEL, &c. 


qa 
or 





he last and fearful sigu, the ccnsumating letter | 


of my destiny. | 
5 + a” * * * | 


The orb of glory was erased by the very finger | 
hat writitin the sky. Brief and rapid was the | 
peal which shook itfrom the starry throne. Bright 
was the lustre its scintillations scattered as they | 
ll, the remnants of my glory, the faded jewels in | 
pydiadem. While yet I stood upon earth, tranced | 
ia the embrace of its daughter, darkness had enve- | 
ped my radiant throne. It fill. | 

« Aranthe,” I cried, “a crumbled world is at our | 
jet, we tread upon its fragments—this spot is blast- | 
ed for my sake—leave it—fly with me. As wef 
matures, hopes and fears now are one ; solet us fall” 

The maiden answered not—helpless terrified and | 
giseless she grasped and clung tome. With the | 
wild and furious hope of despair, | bore my burthen 
from the spot where the last ray of my fallen world | 
jadexpired. But amid the wreck of the outer, | 
what perception or feeling was secure in the inner | 
world? The hope of mercy and forgiveness died 
within me, and as the anguish of guilt poured forth | 
iis last prayer, a bright and deadly flash burst upon 
wr path—the innocent was its aim—Aranthe lay at | 
ny feet in ashes. 

“Maker of heaven and earth,” I cried, “I, 1) 
amthe guilty one. ‘The murderer of innocence | 
aid faith—In thy merey be the doom of one the} 
doom of both.”’ | 

Itwas not so—the abyss of the bottomless pit, 
wd the blackness of darkness forever were re- | 
roution greater than the flash which made Aranthe | 
asiies, | 
* * * a * * } 

The trump of doom rolled solemnly above; and | 
entitsechoes through the caverns of earth. The | 
quifalready yawned for me—I shuddered as IJ beliel | 
te chained and fallen spirits. Apollyou held th | 
key of the bottomless pit. 





Why should we Part? 
We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade ; 
Since first beneath the chesnut trees 
In infancy we played, 
But coldness dwells within thy heart, | 
A cloud is on thy brow: 
We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been gay together— | 
We have laughed at litile jests, 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warn: and Joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow? | 
We have been gay together— | 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together ; | 
We have wept with bitter tears 
O'er the grass growngraves, where slumbered | 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which were silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; | 
We have been sad together— 
Ol! what shall part us now ? 





I Shall Remember. 


I shall remember thee, sweet girl, 
‘Thy seft expressive face— 

The flashing of thy mild dark eye, 
Each free and artless grace ; 

IT shall remember when I met 
Thy first enchanting smile, 

And bow of all its weariness, 
It would my heart beguile. 


I shall remember those fond vows 
We told the listening sky, 

When night had on her starry crown, 
And soft strains wandered by— 

So sweetly, that they seemed to breathe 
From unseen spirit-chords ; 

But yet not so bewitchingly 
As thy low-whispered words. 


I shall remember—though thy heart 
Is severed now from mine, 

And other offerings have been cast 
Upon thy beauty’s shrine— 

Though to another thou hast given 
Thy wealth of matchless charms, 

Though thou hast now forgotten me 
Even in that other’s arms. 


I shall remember all—yes—all 
Those fond endearing hours, 
Which bloom along the faded past, 
Like undecaying flowers. 
And one thing I shall ne’er forget, 
While life and hope shall burn, 
That all my little, cosily gifts, 
You nerer did return ! 





To Miss ElienG ..~, 


On noticing her ofien to bite and rub her lips, in the 


endeavor to reliere their irritation. 


Leave, dearest, leave at rest those lips, 
Now like the ripen’d cherry glowing ; 
Or rose, on which the bee oft sips 
Its rarest sweets, e’en while ‘tis blowing. 


Say you they’re chapp’d by winds so cold, 
And that they vex by constant burning ? 

Truly, these rough airs have been bold, 
‘Phew rude breath thus on Ellen turning. 


But do not chide these saucy winds, 

Look ! what temptation urged the deed! 
Beware sach chance, lesi Cupid finds. 

Then ’twere heart-burning ! Maid, take heed! 


Tis far more strange, that having tasted 
‘The nectar'd sweets which from them spring, 
From their charm’d influence thus they hasted— 
Oh, to such lips ‘twere heaven to cling! 


And lingering round this fount of blisses, 
imploring love by frequent sigh ; 

A brief life pass’d in midst of kisses ; 
Swan-like, sing sweetest note, and die. 
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56 MATRIMONY, &c. &c. 














Musical Testofthe Female Voice. 


Te influence of the temper upon tone deserves 
much consideration. Habits of querulousness or 
ill nature will communicate a cat-like quality to 
the singing, as infallibly as they give a peculiar |« 
quality to the speaking voice. That there really 
exists amiable tones is not an unfounded opinion. 
In the voice there is nodeception; itis, to many, 
the index of the mind, denoting moral qualities, and 
it may be remarked, that the low, sofi tones of gen- 
tle and amiable beings, whatever their musical en- 
dowments may be, seldom fail to please ; besides 
which, the singing of ladies indicates the cultiva- 
tion of their taste generally, and the embellishment 
ofthe mind. Foran instant compare the vulgarity 
of a ballad singer, her repulsive tone of voice and 
hideous graces, to the manner of an equally uncul- 
tivated singer in good society, or catch the treat- 
ment of a pretty melody from the concert-room, 
until it reaches the ears from underthe parlor win- 
dow, and observe how it gains something new of 


vulgarity with every fresh degradation. 





Matrimony. 

Tuer happiness of the husband and wife ts mutu- 
ally derived from each other; they partake alike of 
joy and sorrow, glory and ignominy, wealth and 
poverty ; they are the same to each other in all the 
circumstances of life: the misfortune of one is also 
the misfortune of the other; nothing but the grave 
can sever their connexion; even the bonds which 
unite brother and sister, or parents and children; are 
less enduring. ‘The tender youth grown tuto man- 
hood ; he is now perhaps contending with the dif- 
ficulties of the world, and receives no longer the | 
protection of a father and mother, the old sinking | 
into the grave around him, and his only solace ts | 
the wife of his bosom ; she, perhaps, has fled from | 
her paternal roof, willing to sacrifice every thing 
fur his sake, and now clings fondly to him for pro- | 
tection and support. 





indifference. 
Inpirrerence, after all, is the true philosophy of | 
life. ‘The more a man permits his feelings to aflect 
him, the more unhappiness will he suffer. Ils 
will come, inevitably, and therefore the more phi- 
losophical indifference he can command the better 
forhim. Your men of refined sensibility to every 
influence are constantly ina kind of mental purga- 
tory: while your stoic by nature is the happy man. 
The former willeven give himself the trouble and 
self infliction to pause in scorn, in his overflowing 
honest indignation at the heartlessness of the latter, 
but the subject of his sneer will pass along unscath- 
ed and even unaffected, and still be as self satisfied 
asever. Now neither the trembling sensibility of 
the former, nor the brutal insensibility of the latter is 
the right feeling which a man should possess: the 
two extremes should be avoided,—and, without be- 
ing dead to all feeling, he should endeavor to 
make feeling bend atall times, if possible, to the 
omnipotence of circumstance. Where grief can- 
not mitigate an unavoidable evil—and where pain 
of mind cannot alter on invitable fate—nor call 
back whiat is past forever—the wise man will seek 
refuge in InDIFFERENCE.— Atheneum, 








—— 


The Scottish Thistie. 


Tuis ancient emblem of Scots pugnacity, wip 


its motto, Nemo me impune lacessit, is le presented of 


various species in royal bearings, coins, and Coals 
of armor; sothatthere is some difficulty I saying 
which is the genuine original Thistle. The origin 
of the national badge itself'is thus handed down by 
tradition: When the Danes invaded Scoiland, ; 
was deemed unwarlike to attack an enemy in the 
darkness of night, instead of a pitched battle by day; 
but on one oceasion the invaders resolved to avail 
themselves of this stratagem: and in order to pre- 
vent their tramp from being heard, they marched 
barefooted. They had thus neared the Scottish 
force unobserved, when a Dane unluckily stepped 
with his naked foot upon a superb prickly thistle, 
and instinctively uttered acry of pain, which dis 
covered the assault to the Scots, who ran to their 
arins, and defeated the foe with a terrible slaugh. 
ter. The thistle was immediately adopted as the 
insignia of Scotland. 





ORIGINAL. 
Invocation of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


The night previous to the departure cf the Pilgrims 
for America, was spent in prayer. 
Avmicnury Father! Hear our prayer, 
And grant us thy protecting care. 
As the good Shepherd, let thy hand 
Guide thy flock tothe stranger-land, 
Where humble hearts to thee may raise 
Their songs of joy, and hymns of praise, 


Home, friends and kindred, native shore, 
Soon shall we leave, to meet no more. 

Father of mercies! May thy pow’r 
Sustain us in this trying hour ; 

Oh! give us faith and holy zeal, 
To sooth the pangs our natures feel. 


Grant, we beseech thee, heavenly light 
To cheer this solemn hour of night. 

Let not the bonds, which earth has given, 
Estrange our minds and hearts from Heaven, 
Teach us to know that we are thine 

Our thoughts to holy things incline. 


Father! in thee we put our trust 
As humble creatures of the dust. 

Oh! may thy spirit, grace and love 
Descend upon us from above. 

Be with us o’er the trackless sea, 
Aud guide us to eternity. I. 





Hionesty. 


Wnuat is to be prized above honesty? It isth 
clerk’s highest recommendation—the trader's svt 
est guarantee of business—the merchant's best er 
dorser—the clergyman’ s most shining virtue. Th 
honest man is always safe. Come what will, hard 
times or good, sickness or health, life or death, 
his character is safe. He courts the strictest 
scrutiny, and always shines the brighter for ag 
rubbing. 





Dyke. 
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THE DEVIL’S DYKE. 
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THE DEVIL’S DYKE. 

Y, with 

ented of A TALE. 

d coats 
Saying 

, origin a 

OWn by 

land, it jr isacommon, and significant practice, to hitch gether so loosely, that they every minute threaten- 
y in the the name—the venerabile nomen—of his Satanic Ma- | ed to fall to the ground ; a mouldering door, black- 
by day; jesty, to every thing extraordinary in a particular | ened, and splitting through age, slung by rusty 
to avail sense. Especially is it applied to external objects | hinges, creaked and clattered to the blast, admit- 
r to pre- of irregular fashion, or Titanean dimensions: thus, ting light to the interior, through numberless inter- 
sarched we have the Devil’s Dyke, the Devil’s Bridge, -stices; and the rents in the roof, and the gaps in 
Scottish the Devil’s Punch Bowl, the Devil’s Cavern, the the outside, let in the driving rain so plentifully, 
stepped Devil’s this, the Devil’s that. As if with a wish of that in winter the floor was nothing but a splashing 
thistle, impressing the mind with the idea of something puddle. Altogether it was such a habitation as the 
ich dis. imposing—something out of the way, we place the most self-mortifying anchorite never could have 
to their ninous ownership upon the shoulders of that mys- imagined, and standing in a most lone and desolate 
slaugh- wrious and unmentionable personage, confident— situation, out of sight of any human place of abode, 
1 asthe (Mm theperhaps unjust affiliation once completed—that though the view on every side was extensive, and 


jrever after a proper influence will be exercised 
wer prepossession and imagination. The devil, 
indeed, is dragged into connexion with all the ec- 
centricities, stray things, and odds and ends in the 
thers. world; he is a capital resource, upon whom you 
canalways count: set any thing afloat under his 


Pilgrims a lial bin ; Mgt" 
illustrious sanction, and you are at least certain of 
isreceiving a respectful reception. He has held 
lr so long a time so extensive a dominion in this 
world of sin and wickedness, that, under shelter of 
bisname, nothing fails of bemg elevated into dig- 
uty. You can never be ata loss for an atiribute, 
wile one so available and advantageous exists. 

~ Men entertain a deprecating and involuntary reve- 

ine rence for what they fear, therefore get that fer which 
jou are interested under a protection so influential, 
er and you cannot do better. | 


We have often wondered—the above general 
reason apart—why so fearful an addition was un- 
vered to the celebrated Dyke in the vicinity of 
Brighton. Conceiving that there must have been 
something particular in its origin, we have always 
ht booked upon the matter with a certain degree of 
imerest, and felt dissatisfied with attributing ii 
en, P rely to the popular habit. A piace so remark- 
Heaven, able in itself, thought we, may have been the scene 
some particular traditionary elucications, end in 
some future time it may be our gratifying fate to 
uuravel the matter. How we eventually succeed- 
ed in obtaining a partial developement of that of 
Which we were in search, it does not matier; suf- 
hee itto say, that at the time of impartment, it was 
‘atisfaetory to our own minds, and will probably | 
ove equally so to those of our readers. 

Somewhere about the vear 1709, there lived an 
“dwoman named Mabel Dodd, ina crazy wood 
dearth hut, on the western side of the Devil’s 
dyke. Her tenement was in such an extremely 
It is the Nous Condition, and stood in so exposed and bleak 
os’ it sina that when the November gales blew 
best er — with more than usual violence, it 
e. The githave been felt to rock to its very foundation. 
iH, bard 1 the parting and rusty thatch,that waved and : 
r death, 4 above the weather-beaten and decaying 
strietea , the wind nightly wailed and whistled in most 
rag fycontinuance. The walls, composed of sods, | 


2 


‘ shattered bricks, plastered with clay, held to- | grown, gabled gateways, their filigreed defences 
‘ 


melancholy enough, on the brink of a wild, spread- 

g, and shrubless ravine, an object on which the 
tempest might expend its fury in winter, and the 
stroke of the midnight lightuing might descend in 
summer: it looked the very picture of desolation. 
Its habitant, herself, was an object of fear and aver- 
sion to the whole neighboring country. From her 
haggard and repulsive appearcace, and the un- 
couth and secluded life she led, sne was popularly 
suspected of holding intercourse wita things of a 
dark and unearthly nature, and, through a natural 
malevolence of disposition, in‘licting deadly evils 
on these who crossed or ofiended ner. Certain it 
is, that the whole district cround her habitation was 


ing 


as scrupulously avoided as if the plague had re- 
mained within it, and nothiug but bare necessity 
could tempt one to pass across i, especially after 
night had fallen. Whst could haveied to this dark 
and mysterious seciusion, e:cepit a natural dislike 
of human fellowship, no one knew. She had ten- 
anted the hut on the Dyke for many years, and her 
appearance had been as abrupt and unaccountable 
as her whole course of life. She rarely spoke toa 
soul; her subsistence was picked up ina way no 
one could diving, and setdown by the country peo- 
ple as half crazy, or perbans wholly so, her mode 
of life became familiar, she ceased to be the object 
of attention, and was seldom mentioned but as the 
wild woman of the Dyke, 

For the better understanding of what is to follow, 
it is necessary to mention, that at about the distance 
of thirty miles, resided an old miser, w2o, lord of a 
small manor, had contrived te scrape together a 
considerable quantity of wealth, and inhabited an 
old, rambling, manorial building, which though 
once, in its time, a place of much grandeur, had, 
for want of repair, fallen graduaily into the extreme 
of ruin. Its gloomy walls, their crumbling battle- 
ments, lichened by the accumulated damps of cen- 
turies, into the hue of the autumnal leaf, looked 
down upon unweeded courts, cloistered avenues, 
and lengthening groves of venerable trees. The 
latter being of majestic growth, and standing close- 
ly together, even in the ardency of the noon-day 
summer sun, cast a sepulchral species of shade 
upon every thing that greeted the eye. Moss- 
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THE DEVIL’S DYKE. 





falling from their straining hinges, were deepened 
into solemnity : corniced parapets, vandyked roots, 
antique chimneys, and unglazed oriels, seeming 
each a feature in some dark, spell-bound, and aban- 
doned building, reared their gost-like shapesin the 
svivan twilight that streamed around them, and 
caught fresh melancholy from its softness. Silence | 
held always here undisputed dominion, the bark | 
of the surly watch-dog alone excepted: within 

were bars, bolts, and security, without the silence 

of the desert: the red sun sank behind the distant | 
masses of wood, but no eye beheld its departing glo- 
ries; the yellow moon rose solitarily over the far 


steeps of a remote, hilly district, but no foot wan- | 
dered along the murmuring stream .that gleamed 
beneath its pensive radiance. In short, to quote | 
the lines of Pope— 
“Like some lone chartreaux stands the old hall, 
Silence without, and fasts within the wali. 
No rafter’d roof with dance and tabor sound, 
No noontide bell invites the country round: 
Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow’rs survey, 
And turn th’ unwilling steeds another way. | 
Benighted travellers, the forest o’er, . 
Cursed the saved candle, and th’ unop’ning door, 
While the gaunt mastilf, growling at the gate, 
Alfrigh.ts the beggar, whom he longs to eat.” 
The name of the owner of this ruinous and inhos- 
pitable mansion was universally execrated through- 
out the country. He was distinguished for his 
many oppressions, by the which indeed he had ac- | 
quired his ill-gotten quantum of wealth, the sarcas- 
tic ungraciousness of his manners, andthe uniform 
Many families, that had 
lived respected around, owed their ruin to him: | 
totally destitute of charity, all his tenants, and he | 
had many, were griped to the utmost; and from 
inability to make up the smallest sums, those who 
held under him were turned out of their tenements, 
and often plunged, in consequence, into the most 
He lived in a style of mostinexor- 


hardness of his heart. 


abject poverty. 
able penury: childless—wifeless—for he had treat- | 
ed her, who had been his wife, in the most barba- | 
rous manner; and even various dark and myste-| 
rious reports were circulated in the neighborhood 

respecting the cause of decease. He stoed, un-| 
blessed by human sympathy, or association, alone | 
in the world in which he had played so ill a part, | 
and was fast descending a blighted, unconnected | 
remnant, into a grave, over which no tear of regret- | 
ful affection would be shed, no sigh of tender re- | 
membrance would be breathed, but on which the | 
curse of the poor man would descend with aggra- | 
vated bitterness, and around which, to time imme. 
morial, the tale of callousness, revenge, and cruel- | 
ty, would hourly circulate. 

He lies buried in the village churchyard of | 
A plain tomb-stone, never or seldom pointed out | 
but on inquiry, marks the spot where he awaits the | 
judgment of the Infinite, and on which is simply | 
the following :— 

‘* Micuarr Swinrorp, 
Obiit September —, 17—.” 

But to return to that with which we set out. It 
was one evening in September. The wind was 
wailing, not loudly but deeply, along the ridge of | 
the Devil’s Dyke. The atmosphere was unusually 
warm for the season; the day had been oppressive 
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and clouded, and over the distant hills sti}| hune 
the haze which had canopied them during the ga, 
A sort of preternatural stillness, augmented by the 
contrast, reigned over the scene in the intervals ¢ 
the wind; the sun, dilated to an unusual bread, 
and half-smothered in lurid-looking clouds, , 
whose deep and eccentric outline an intense ill. 
mination had beenimparted, had just sunk bene) 
the horizon, and the rosy lights of early twiligh 
softening nearer shadows and remoter tints into ; 
luxuriant purity, on which an artist would hay 
been delighted to dwell, were beginning rapiq)y 
to decline into the gray obscurity of advanciny 
night. Before lay the precipitousdepth of the wide 
and singular Dyke. Sloping broadly down inm. 
jestic abruptness, absorbing the damp autumn 


light, covered with the scanty herbage peculiar py 


the comparative aridity of the soil, its lower parts 


as they gradually receded, were indistinguishab 


in the deepness of the shadow which brooded upor 
them, and stretched on either side in chill and me. 


/ancholy length, till confounded with the cloudines 


of distance. The crimson light of the fast-depan. 


}ing evening had disappeared from the lower cou. 


try, and was now only discernible on the gleaming 
summits of the far-off ridges of hills. A few pale 
stars, struggling into quivering existence through 
the breaks of cloud above, were shedding a tremv. 
lous lustre; the last vesper flush was dying in the 
west; and to add tothe solemnity of the landscape, 
the darkness of an approaching storm was majest- 
cally spreading in the southwest, and the rumbling 
of advancing thunder booming deeply in the gloom 
of distance. Before the door of her wild habits 
tion sat the form of the mad woman of the Dyke. 
She was intently watching the approach of the 
tempest which threatened, and every minute glan- 
cing behind her, as if she distrusted the protection 
her crazy residence was capable of affording; her 
skinny and attenuated hand rested on her knee, 
and there was nothing in her quick and penetrating 
eye that indicated insanity. Beside her lay a bas 
ket of herbs and wild fruit, which she had that day 
with much pains collected, and about her feet 
hopped a half-starved raven, for which she seemed 
to entertain a particular attachment. 

But now a dim and fast approaching figure was 
observable coming from the seaward. It cauglt 
the old woman’s eye, who turned round and ocet 
pied herself apparently with speculations of its 
character. The thunder had by this time come 
nearer, and a heavy roll reverberated above. The 
former rapidly neared its observer, who in the 
creasing darkness sought in vain to define its linet 
ments: it seemed to be hurrying on without regard 
to the difficulty of the ground over which it passed 
and fast approaching the ridge of the far-famed 
Dyke, the dangers of further passage seemed « 
threaten an increase. On however it went, app 
rently totally regardless of the old woman's hu 
intimation of peril, towards that part which 
most precipitous. She now perceived that th 
reckless and mysterious stranger was envelop 
in the cloudy folds of a dark and voluminous 
tle, and that its face and shape bafiled discernme® 
Inthe greatest astonishment and incapable of ut 
ance, she saw this figure descending, seem 
unburt and with the greatest velocity, the steep* 
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still hung 
g the day 
ted by the 
itervals of 
1 breadth 
clouds, jo 
ense jlly. 


ag the opposite side. She watched it for some 


sortions melted into uncertainty, and the whole 
cm became blended with the shadows of distance. 
Asif urged by a sudden impulse, she tled shrieking 
into the house, while the last glimmer of twilight 





k beneat {ded into the darkness of night. 

y twiligt The next day it was whispered throughout the 

nts into g neighboring country that on the evening preceding, 

uld have Michael Swinford had been gathered to iis fathers: 
1g rapidly who it was that crossed the Dyke, at the time the 

advancine event intimated took place, was never satisfactori- 

of the wide iydetermined ; but the superstitious peasantry iden- 

WD in me. ‘ified him with the personage whose name it since 
autumnal has borne, and insinuated that the supposed fate of 

reculiar tp the oppressor was amply deserved by thatof which 
wer paris he had been guilty. W. R. 

rg uishable eee 

oded upon Courtship and Marriage of 
ae W ashington. 

wr Ir was in 1758 that an officer, attired in a mili- 


tary undress, attended by a body servant tall and 
nilitaire as his chief, crossed the ferry over the Po- 
munkeyriver. On the boat’s touching the southern 


wer Coun: 
> gleaming 


pees ae side, the soldier’s progress was arrested by one of 
- 9 te those personages who give the beau ideal of the 
a in the Ma Virginia gentleman of the old rigime—the soul o. 
landscape \indness and hospitality. It was in vain the sol- 
as majest dier urged his business at Williamsburg, important 
e rumbling communications to the Governor, ete. Mr. Cc ham- 
the gloom verlayne, on whose domain the militaire had just 
ild_habite- landed, would hear of no excuse. Col. Ww ashing- 
the Dyke. Mag 2 Was a name so dear to all the Virginians, that 
ach of the his passing by one of the old castles of Virginia, 
inute glar- without calling and partaking of the hospitalities 
protection of the host, was entirely out of the question. The 
rding ; he Colonel, however, did not surrender at discretion, iy 
her knee, ae Out stoutly maintained his ground till Chamber- 
venetrating layne, bringing up his reserve, in the intimation 
» lay a be that he would introduce his friend to a young and 
id that day charming widow, then beneath his roof; the sol- 
it her feet dier capitulated, on condition that he should dine— 


only—and then, by pressing his charger and bor- 
rowing of the night, he would reach Williamsburg 
before his excellency could shake off his morning 
umbers. Orders were accordingly issued to 
Bishop, the Colonel’s body servant and faithful 
follower, who, together with the fine English char- 
ger,had been bequeathed by the dying Braddock 
» Major Washington, on the famed and fatal field 
of the Monongahela. Bishop, bred in che school 
of European discipline, raised his hand to his cap, 
much as to say, “ Your honor’s orders shall be 
obeyed.” 

The Colonel now proceeded to the mansion, and 
Was introduced to various guests, (for when was a 
Virginian domicil of the olden time without guests?) 
and above all to the charming widow. Tradition 
relates that they were mutually pleased on this 
their first interview—nor is it remarkable; they 
Were of an age when impressions are strongest. 
The lady was fair to behold, of fascinating man- | 
ners, and splendidly endowed with worldly bene- 
‘8s. The hero was fresh from his early fields, re- 
dolent of fame, and with a form on which “ every 
od did seem to set his seal, to give the world as- 


she seemed 


figure was 
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- bd { . 
art of the glen before her and as rapidly surmount-| surance of aman.” The morning passed pleasant- 


} . . . 
_ly away, evening came, Bishop true to his orders 


ime with breathless attention, till at length its pro- | and firm at his post, holding the favorite charger 


in the one hand, while the other was waiting to 
offer the ready stirrup. The sun sunk in the hori- 
| zon, and yet the Colonel appeared not. And then, 
_the soldier marvelled at his chief’s delay. “’Twas 
| Strange, ‘twas passing strange”’—surely he was not 
| Wont to be a single moment behind his appoint- 
ments, for he was the most punctual of all men. 
Meantime the host enjoyed the scene of the vete- 
| ran on duty at the gate, while the Colonel was so 
agreeably employed in the parlor; and proclaim. 
ing that no visitor ever left his house at sunset, his 
military guest was, without much difficulty, per- 
suaded to order Bishop te put up the horse for the 
night. The sun rose high in the heavens the ensu- 
ing day, when the enamored soldier pressed with 
his spur his charger’s side, and speeded on his way 
to the seat of government, where, having despatch- 
ed this public business, he retraced his steps, and 
at the White House, the engagement took place, 
with preparations for the marriage. And much 
hath the biographer heard of that marriage, from 
gray haired domestics, who waited at the board 
where Love made the feast and Washington was 
the guest. And rare and high was the revelry at 
that palmy period of Virginia’s festal age; for 
many were gathered to that marriage, of the good, 
the great, the gifted, and they, with joyous accla- 
imation, hailed Virginia’s youthful hero, a happy 
and prosperous bridegroom. ‘ And so youremem- 
ber when Colonel Washington came a courting of 
your mistress?” said the biographer to old Culley, 





in his hundreth year. “Aye master, that I do,” 
replied the ancient family servant who had lived 
to see five generations; “great times, sir—great 
times—shall never see the like again.” “And 
Vashington looked something like a man, a pro- 
per man—hey Culley?” “ Never seen the like, 
sir,—never the like of him, though I have seen 
inany in my day—so tall, so straight! and then he 





satona horse and rode with such an air! ah sir, 
he was like no one else. Many of the grandest 
gentlemen, in their gold lace, were at the wedding ; 
but none looked like the man himself.” Strong 
indeed, must have been the impressions which the 
person and manner of Washington made upon the 
“rude, untutored mind” of this poor negro, since 
the lapse of three quarters of a century has not 
sufficed to eflace them. 

The precise date of the marriage the biographer 
has been unable to discover. having in vain search- 
ed among the records of the vestry of St. Peter’s 
church. New Kent, of which the Rev. Mr. Mun- 
son, a Cambridge scholar, was the rector, and per- 
formed the cermony, it is believed, about 1759. A 
short time after their marriage, Col. and Mrs. 
Washington removed to Mount Vernon, on the 
Potomac, and permanently settled there. 











Tue ladies of Japan, when they frequent the thea- 
tre, make a point of changing their dresses two or 
three times during the representation, in order to dis- 
play the richness of their wardrobe; and on such 
occasions are always attended by servants to carry 
the necessary articles of the toilet for the purpose. 
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In terror [ ran to her, for I thought Serena was 


dead. 


‘Leave me,” she said, “all hope is over. 


know my doom, and have laid me down to die.” 


“ Good heavens! dear Serena, let me lift you up, 


and tell me all that has happened to distress you 


thus.”’ 


said, raising herself 


, ; —_ 
“¢Oh, sist r' sister’ she 

| 
on one hand. “may you never live to hear wha 


have heard this night. 


you love with passionate idolatry, te Il you quiet! 
and calmly, heloves you not—he never loved you 
All this I have heard from his lips, and care not to 


live longer,” 
In bitterness of spirit too ereat to bear, thie 


less Serena threw herself down on the floor, w 


her gold comb falling off, her long and glossy hair 


fell in profusion are und her. 


Serena, dearest! vou must not lie there. 


up to my heart and lean your head on your own 


Gertrude, and you will feel quieter.” 


the wretched girl and threw my arms around her. 
‘ You fove me. Gertrude,” she said, looking pite- 

ously up in my face, “ there is one heart on which 

[am not abandoned by all the world, 


[ can rely. 
! 


although I sometimes feel thus. 


you a great deal of trouble, I know, but L have been 


so wretched!” 


she wept as if she would have wept her heart out. 


Oh, world! world! 
so fascinates thy votaries? After a while she 


composed enough to relate all that had 


“After you rose to leave the room, all followed, 


except a gentleman, who was talking with me and 


at nry 


beside me. 


Rutledge. 
How I felt, T cannot tell vou. 
floor seemed sinking beneath me 


hard to keep the appearance of composure, 


could not attend to my companion, and he marking 


mv absence, soon left me. 


me. 


cape, and gazed wildly around the room, but all 
had gone except us, and w ith an effort, [turned to 


meet him. 


6 Mias Serena,” he said, as I am olad to see you 


so well and so happy.” 

“Oh, God! happy—could he 
heart ——”’ 
and rejoice to find they are not true. 


and your family think hardly of me, and I long 
wanted to explain my apparently fickle conduct. 
The truth is, Miss Serena, when leneaged myself 
to you, | had rashly entered into an engagement 
with another, but we both were poor, and [, brought 


up in luxury, could not live without money. 


own, | hoped to find that with you, and my other 
My 


affections were yours then, Miss Serena, and we 


engagement was dissolved by mutual consent. 


May vou never hear his 


“1. 
hil 


Come 


I raised up 


Oh, sister, I give 
And throwing her arms around me, 


Where lies the charm which 
was 


! 
happened 


Ile arose and placed himself 
The 


but T strnecled 


Henry turned towards 
I would have given the whole world to es- 


but have read my 
I had heard different accounts of you, 


I know vou 


might have been happy; but just as the chang, 
took place in your fortune, I learnt my first loy 
had become rich by a legacy, she wrote, claiming 
W hat could | 
Equally bound to both, my necessities requir. 
ing money, aud too poor to marry without it, 1} 


. 


the fulfilment of my engagement. 


do? 


ad 
but one course to take. I married this spring, an 
shall be happy to introduce you to my wife. " Nen 
tell me you pardon me, and give me your frien. 
ship, for my esteem for yourself and family is un. 
bated.” He held out his hand to me. I gave hiy 
nine mechanically.—he shook it warmly and |ej 
Oh, sister! sister—my heart sank coli 
Much 
more he said that I heard not, for all my thoughts 
and ideas were in one continual whirl and confi. 


the room. 


within me, when Lheard those cruel words. 


sion; the only feeling of which I was conscious, 
was a strong eflort for calmness, that I might hide 
by anindifferent exterior, the de ath-wound beneath, 
He left me, and I sat for an hour motionless, my 
eyes fixed on vacancy, my mind one hideous chacs, 
while the big round tears fell drop, drop, into my 
‘“‘He never loved me! He loved another, 
I said to myself—over, and over again, I repeated 
these terrible words, until my brain felt on fire, and 
I know not what dreadful deed I should have done, 
for oh, sister, [thought on that gentle river we saw 
to-day, had net the company returning, arous 
ed me, and I fled to my room to hide my wretched: 
ness from the world.” 


lap. 


«“ And would you sacrifice happiness and life,” 
I said, “ for such a worthless being as that?” 
“Ob, Gertrude, do not call him worthless. car 
If a thankless 


child bring a serpent’s sting, how much more acute 


not bear to thirk him so degraded. 


must that be inflicted on a loved and worshipped 


? 
one ! 


Sister, as I once loved him, I ever must. | 
Believing him erring will 
never drive him from my heart, for I shall pity and 
love him the more.” 


is part of my existence. 


30th—Here we are, among the dinand bustle,and 
Julia and Mrs. Belton are 
delighted, as Ballston was ever too quiet for their 
What folly, what affectation was displayed 
We were welcomed warmly 


fashion of Saratoga. 


taste. 
inthe parlor today! 
by our fashionable acquaintance, among whom 
were Mr. Rosevil and his sister. 

“ How could you remain so long in dull Ball- 
ston?” said Miss Rosevil. “ For my part, I could 
only endure it by sleeping my time away; while 
here, in dear, delightful Saratoga, I have some 
new engagement for every hour. Such crowds 
fashionable people! Such noise and bustle, that | 
almost fancy myself in the city agair.” 

“It is for that reason I prefer Ballston,” I said. 
‘Lam tired of noise, and confusion, and fashion 
In Ballston we have a select, quiet company, ol 
well educated, intelligent persons, the literary pe™ 
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je, and in fact the best society—while here you| 
yave the dashers of all grades and ranks.” 
“That is true,” said Rosevil. “I have been 
gmusing myself this half hour with my «tailor. 
Why the fellow has a better fashioned coat than 
nine, and with his brocade vest, and costly Pana-| 
ma chain, makes quite a dashing appearance.” | 
« And who are those girls with him, ovarloaded 
with chaly, and blonde, and jewels ?” said Julia. | 
«They are his daughters, and pretty creatures 


they are.” 

“Yes, and graceful, and no doubt accomplish- 
oj. said 1. “1 do not mean to insinuate that such 
persons are not equally entitled to our notice, if 
they behave properly and are well educated. 1 
value not persons according to their station in life, | 
and would take a dressmaker for a friend, if she | 
were refined and educated, as I have seen them.” | 

“Really, Miss Danforth, you surprise me,” said 
Miss Rosevil, whose father, by the bye, had risen 
fom avery humble station. ‘I never associate | 
with any except the first families ” 

«Family! Pardon me, Miss Rosevil ; but noth-| 
igg sounds to me so inconsistent in the lips of an 
American, as that word family. How many genc-| 
rations back, can you trace our so called great fami-| 
les? Americans should date no farther than the 
revolution.” 

Miss Rosevil did not look pleased with my re- 
mark, but did not deign to take notice of it. 

“Really, Miss Danforth,” said her brother, ‘you 
have almost made me a convert to the superior 
charms of Ballston, for to tell the truth, I am begin- 
wing to be tired with the melange here.” 

“Indeed, you will find it much more agreeable. 
And there the walks are so pleasant.” 

“Walks!” cried Miss Rosevil; “I hope you 
were not so plebian as to walk !”’ 

“Certainly, and I intend to set out on a stroll 
through this pretty village.” 

“ Do not, | intreat you, or you will be taken for 
one of the villagers, or the tailors we were speaking 
a. Believe me, no one walks here. Drive, and 
nde, as much as you please, but leave walking to 
country folks.”’ 

“Lam sorry,” I said, laughing, “ not to comply 
with your request, but as country folks are the peo- 
ple, | would rather live among, I do not care 
{ldo imitate them—besides, your drives here are 
tot as pretty as around Ballston. There is too 
much sand, and too many pine barrens here, while 
there the country is luxurious with loaded orchards, | 
ad endless fields of grain and Indian corn; and 
every turn, the lovely Kayaderrosseras crosses | 
our path.” 

“Oh, one drive is as good as another to me,” 
tid Julia, 

ms only go because aunt says we ought to have 
‘urcarriage out every day; but I always take a 
vel with me, and so I geton well enough. And | 
ten Iride, E am too much occupied chatting to| 
ty beau, to take much notice of any thing else.” 
Conversing with such persons, did not give me 
uch pleasure, so I retreated to a corner, and 
‘used myself watching the company as they | 











and husband. She was a bride, I learned, on her 
wedding tour. Her innocent and smiling counte- 
nance interested me much, as she raised it in con- 
fiding love to her young husband, or in reverential 
affection to her mother. Some one asked Miss 
Rosevil to sing. 

‘What! before all this crowd! Not for the 
world.” 

Julia was asked, and every one pressed by their 
different parties as the wish for music had become 


| general, but every one declined with many airs and 


graces. At last one young lady arose, and with 
infinite mincing and affectation, seated herself at 
the piano. Here she gave us an imitation of Ita- 
lian, while her doleful sopranos and cracked falset- 
toes, were immensely applauded by her party; and 
after belaboring the poor piano in an overture, she 
was led in triumph to her seat. When she had 
finished, the husband of the young Quakeress turn- 
ed towards her. ‘“ Mary,” he said, “ wilt thou not 
play ?” 

Her mother and several around her, seconded 
her request, and with an amiable smile and a slight 
timid blush, she arose. I was surprised to see a 
Quakeress seat herself at the piano, but learnt it 
was not unusual in Philadelphia, her native place. 
What acomplete contrast did she present to the 
lady who had preceded her, in manner and attire. 
Her dress of fawn colored silk, delicate lisse scarf, 
and her hair simply twisted up with a silver comb, 
was so much more in true taste, than her predeces- 
sor’s highly flowered French muslin, gaily embroi- 
dered troubadour, and gaudy jewelry. She seated 
herself unaffectedly, and commenced Mrs. He- 
man’s sweet verses, “‘ Bring Flowers.” The deep 
feeling with which her soft voice gave out those 
touching stanzas, charmed all present, and when 
she sang those lines soappropriate to her own situa- 
tion— 


‘“‘Bring flowers, fresh flowers, forthe bride to wear, 

They were born to blush in her shining hair,— 

She is leaving the home of her childish mirth ; 

She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth; 

Her place is now by another’s side ;— 

Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the fair young 
bride.” 


The tears rolled down her old mother’s cheeks, as 
she was so forcibly reminded that her own loved 
one was soon forever to leave her father’s hearth. 
The scene was altogether so full of simplicity, and 
nature, and heart, that the tears sprang to my eyes, 
and I stole out to the piazza, to hide my emotion, 
There I was again joined by the unknown travel- 
ler, but determined now to hold no further converse 
with one evidently following my steps, and who 
chose to surround himself with mystery, I answer- 
ed very coldly, and returned to the room, And 
yet my soul yearned after him, as the only one 
of all around me who could feel with me; and 
could I have done so with propriety, would have 
gladly listened to him for hours. 


17th August.—Two weeks have passed away, 
and still no news of the Prince of Darkness. Per- 
haps I might have met him, had I sought him on 


yu and went, or passed me in their promenade. | the piazza in the evening, but that I would not do; 
ule here, my attention was attracted to a pretty| and, shall I own it,—it was great self-denial to 
akeress, who sat quietly between her mother! refrain, for in the inidst of this unheard chattering 
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set, Ido long for a half hour of his exalted instruc- | 
Why does 
Can it be he has 


tive conversation. Who can he be? 
he keep himself concealed? 
done something which forbids his appearance in 
openday? No, I will not believe this. In vain 
Julia and Miss Rosevil resort to the piazza, curious 
to encounter him. He has never appeared since I 
have deserted it. Perhaps he has gone on his jour- 
ney, from which he turned aside to follow me 
Why does he seek me? Can he feel an interest 
in me, and be content to meet me thus accidental- 
ly, when, by coming openly, he might enjoy my 
There is some singular 
I will not believe 


society uninterrupted ? 
mystery hanging around him. 
him guilty. 

20¢éh—A small note was handed me to-day. 
opened it and read as follows :— 

“Why do you deprive me of the sole blessing 
my lonely lot affords? 
the piazzas. I hear many a silvery voice, but it 


utters not the word of wisdom and refinement which | 


fall from the lips of Miss Danforth. Pardon me for 
writing this,—perhaps it may not be according to 


the customs of your country. Place it not to im- 


pertinence, but to ignorance, and tell me yourself 


you forgive me.” 

i was irightened when I read this. ‘There is 
the consequence of my imprudence,” I said, in 
headlong following my fancies. Receiving a note 
from a stranger—one, whose nation, name, or lan- 
guage, I know not—of course I shall not answer it. 
But if he should proceed farther, and persist in his 
impertinence—no, no—I do him injustice. He 
cannot be impertinent, He is too noble. One who 
could so feelingly utter such pure and lofty senti- 


. Py ° } 
ments, can never be guilty of rudeness or imperti- | 


nence. Iwill answer his note ina civil manner, 
but in such a way as to put anend to all intercourse 
between Ah! Gertrude, Gertrude. I fear 
thou art fascinated with that singular being. It 
were better not to answer it atall. I wrote— 

“ You were, indeed, very wrong in writing to 
me, but you are pardoned on condition of never 
offending thus again. Should you wish for my 
society, you can find me in the midst of my 
friends.”’ I gave this note to the servant, who wait- 
ed for an answer at the door. 

2ist—1 have been nervous all the morning, and 
fearing every moment to be accosted by my myste- 
rious correspondent. 
swering that note. What! write to an utter stran- 
ger'—a steamboat acquaintance? What if he 
should not be all I believe him? Whatif he should 
presume on my sending hima note? I had actu- 
ally given him an invitation to seek me, and if he 
is not obliged to keep concealed, he might seek me 
among my friends. He must see I was pleased 
with his society, or | would not have held out this 
hope tohim. Why, Gertrude, one would imagine 
you were not out of your teens yet! No one can 
accuse me of falling in love at first sight, as I have 
never seen this singular being who so deeply inte- 
rests me. After tea, as we were sitting in groups 
around the parlor, Julia and Miss Rosevil amused 
themselves canvassing the newcomers. 
man of their acquaintance joined them. 

“There hae been a new arrival,” he said, “and 
who do you think itis?” 


us. 


1 


I watch for you in vain on | 


How bitterly I repented an- 


A gentle- | 
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“Van Buren?” ae fi 
“ No—Guess again.” : a 
“IT cannot—tell us quickly.” ny 
‘‘ An Indian Chief!” aa 3 
| “An Indian Chief! and coming here? Why), cho ki 
will tomahawk us.” ; bad re 
‘No, indeed, I assure you he is a polished gen), nce 
man, and is called Mr.Greenville. His real nan HB pant 
is Tayadanaga. I was on the steps when hey. «Wh 
rived, and he came in handsome style.  Carriag, From 
and servants, and first rate horses. As soon as\y —_ 
alighted, I recognized him as a gentleman whop| hued § 
once saw last summer in Connecticut. He js to the 
son of a chief of one of the western tribes, andy | abste 
the age of fifteen, was sent to the States to be ed. HIB race y 
cated. He interested me very much. I heardlay. these | 
ily he had become disgusted with civilized life, HM have | 
though he has lived here many years, and has ¢p. To-me 
termined to return to his wigwam and hunting tains, | 
| grounds again.” euidin 
| ?Tis ever the way with these Indians—it isin. hey 
| possible to naturalize them, as they are alway heart 
sighing for their wild woods and prairies.” her as 
‘‘Hush, here he comes.” 
| “I started around with a heavy forboding, ani Oh, 
there indeed he stood—the stranger and the Indian Hi of my. 
chief were one! His lofty tread—his erect fom HR my ch: 
and Roman features, all proclaimed my fellow tn Hi {rom tl 
veller—while the dark and flashing eye—the sku is the | 
of copper hue, and straight black hair, told tootw make r 
_ly he belonged to the race of my red brethren. The his hea 
eyes of all turned on him, but his were fixed » Hi manne 
mine. A little girl, who sat near, said— our fate 
‘“« Mother, if that is an Indian, where are his fea HB the wo 
thers and blanket?” from it 
| Idid not—I could not, look on him again. His BiB ean it b 
graceful form—his talents, and all the high and HM domini 
soul breathing thoughts, which fell from his lips, will exe 
were forgotten. I onlyremembered he was one ¢ iM race, h 
that race of savages who had spilt the blood of our I yer-— 
| bravest and best, and with a slight shudder, I ture: HM how to 
ed from him. He left me abruptly, and retreated IM tered th 
to the end of the room. Bitterly I repented the Hi for me, 
blow I must have given his feeling heart, for! well HM and sur 
' know now the cause of all his mysterious reserve, HM ly on o 
and with a strong effort I turned towards him. He BiB hand to 
| was standing in the recess of a window—his arm BB wild d 
folded, and his dark, expressive eyes, fixed on M, IM showed 
‘so sad and mournfully, that, unable to repress the not des} 
| feelings which agitated my heart, I hastily left the Sept. 
/room. BBY. but 
| 22d—Another note. I recognized the hand © HM willing 
Mr. Greenville, and read as follows :— cord the 
| “For your sake I once more entered the world, BB lodian 
although I knew it would bring down the scort HMB ion here 
‘of all who looked on me—aye, even yours. 100 BBs great 
‘a savage, a poor despised oppressed Indian. Mi BBshade yy 
father the chief of a powerful tribe, seemg the ‘ast asid 
| white man’s power lay in his knowledge, was PRB appiest 
‘suaded to send me to learn his speech, and 4" itis love, 








Oh! thatI had never left my own hunting grev 
| where I might have roamed the prairies, free as! 
buffalo, surrounded with bands of relatives : 
followers—Now what am I—of what avail 1s 





























knowledge of the white men? it only serves (© show . 
|me the more plainly the difference between * his m 
stand alone—I am only tolerated here, while ® mplicit 
| home I should be lord of all around me. 1 s0¥8" im, wh 
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—— 


je friendship of my white brethren, but I was 
woided. Isaid, I cannot live in the woods now 


his race—I will marry. There was one family 
yho had ever been kind to me, and their daughter 
jadreceived me as a friend; Idid not love her as 
jnce [have loved—oh ! no, I had not seen Miss 
Danforth then. I asked her mother’s consent. 
«What marry an Indian!” she said in contempt. 
from that moment I determined to return to my 
jome and my kindred, where my nation, and dark 
jyedskin will beno reproach. I was on my way 
to the prairies of the west, whenI met you, How 
jabstained from all mention of my language and 
ace you know, for I felt one look of contempt from 
those eyes I had eventhen learnt to worship. would 
have been death to me—I have seen it, and live. 
Tomorrow I go to my home in the Rocky moun- 
wins,and the eyes of Miss Danforth will be my 
suiding star no more. Lovers will crowd arotind 
her,—the haughty white man will be there, but his 
heart cannot beat as purely and as passionately for 
her as that of her red friend, 'Tayadanaga. 
G. GREENVILLE.” 

Oh, that he were not an Indian—that he were one 
of my own race, and I would have selected him as 
my chosen one through life. How different he is, 
from the vain and chattering crew around me. He 
is the only one I have ever met whose society can 
makeme happy. His soul is high and noble, and 
his heart full of gentle and tender feeling, while his 
manners are refinementand grace, Howalike are 
ourfates, both, young as we are, have already seen 
the world’s heartlessness, and are anxious to fly 
fom itforever. Then why not flytogether? Alas! 





| pronounced him fascinating. His tales of Indian 
life are very attracting, and the little presents of 


vith all my new habits, and I will join myself to Indian manufacture which he dispenses around, are 


| received withthe most winning smiles. ‘They can- 
not persuade him to put on iis native dress, but Mr. 
| Rosevil volunteered to-day, and if his insignificant 
figure looks imposing, how must the lofty ‘Tayada- 
naga appear; the scarlet embroidered mantle, the 
| circlet of plumes, the belt of wampum, and tasselled 
_leggins, all form a graceful and splendid dress. 

Sept. 13th—My mother called me into her room to 
day. “Gertrude,” she said, “Ihave long been 
| wanting to speak to you; the attentions of that Mr. 
Greenville as they call him, to you, have been no- 
ticed by many, and you do not discourage him as 

you ought—I wish to know whatit all means ?” 
| “Mean,” said I, laughing to conceal my agitation, 
_“<Itimeans perhaps, Lintend giving him to you fora 
| son-in-law.” 

“ What, marry an Indian?” 

“And why not, is he not as well educated, and 
as much of a gentleman as any here.” 

“Gertrude, can you talk for a moment of marry- 
ing one of a savage race—your children will be all 
copper-colored, and he will take you to the woods 
to live ina wigwam.” 

“« Mother, I do not intend to marry—but I really 
cannot see why his once having been an Indian, 
and his skin being a little dark, not more so by the 
_ bye, than some of my own countrymen when ex- 
| posed to the weather, should place such a bar be- 
tween him, amiable and intelligentas he is, and all 
/ mankind.” 

‘‘ There is no bar between him and our friend- 
ship, but when it comes to marriage it is a differ- 








can itbe possible, that world I despise still holds | ent thing.” 


dominion over ine, and I fear to take a step which 
willexcite its sneer. What if he belongs to a savage 
race, he is not a savage, in mind or manners—and 
yet I descended tothe parlor still undecided 
how to act towards Mr. Greenville, but when I en- 
ered the room, and beheld him, eagerly watching 
for me, his eyes fixed on mine with the most anxious 
and supplicating expression, I could not Jook cold- 
ly onone already so unhappy, and extended my 
tandtohim. He flew to meet it, and the look of 
wid delight which shone from his dark eyes, 
showed how dearly he prized this proof that I did 
totdespise him 

Sept. 12th—Three weeks have flown away rapid- 
iy, but I have felt so restless, and have been so un- 
willing to dive into my thoughts and feelings to re- 
‘ordthem, that laid aside my diary. The young 
Indian chief, as he is called, has been all the fash- 
onhere. There isa novelty abouthim, which has 
‘great charm for this blase crowd. The dark 
tade which hung over him has dispersed, he has 

‘taside his hauteur, and appears the gayest and 
happiest in the house—he never speaks to me of 
slove, but alas, it is too evident to me, and I fear 
“om the kindness with which I treat him, he is 
“ising @ structure of hope. And yet I cannot re- 
lve to awaken him from his dangerous dream, for 
tls! I must say it, ] cannot resolve to part with 





im. His interesting conversation, the singularity 


; his manners, attract all around him, there is a 
mplicity about him, and an air of romance around 


‘““Wiry dear mother do you talk of marriage, I 


assure you he has never asked me to marry him.” 


“ Aye, but he will, for see he is passionately 
attached to you, and knowing your oddity, and your 
aversion to the society around you, I thought I 
would let you hear my sentiments regarding him.” 

By the deep sinking of my heart as I listened to 
her, I became conscious of the great interest I took 
in the fate of poor Greenville. My mother wenton. 

‘« Mr. Belton has just received letters which will 
recall him to New York for a short time. I shall 
accompany him, but as the city is still unhealthy, I 
do not wish Serena to return yet. Of course you 
cannot remain here, and I think we had better take 
rooms at some pleasant farm house near, where 
you can awaitour return. Lassented of course to 
her proposition, 

Sept. 14th—Farewell to Saratoga, where of late 
I have spent so many happy hours. Farewell to 
Tayadanaga, the only one l ever loved, yes to my- 
self I can say this, but him and the world, my heart 
is a sealed fountain. I see him below gazing in be- 
wilderment on the trunks as they are placed on our 
carriages. Is it not cruel thus to depart without any 
word of explanation. No, no, itis better thus, since 
part wemust. I dare not bid him adieu, for I dread 
betraying the interest he has excited, and I cannot 
look on his despair. Oh! Tayadanaga! is it pos- 
sible we shall never meet again!—A happy vision 
has flashed across our path, which in vanishing 
has rendered the darkness deeper than before. 





‘m, which has gained allthe ladies, and they have 
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E A ME 


MRS. NORTON. 


—>—. 


B tafogo Bay, Rio de Janeiro, 


March 1°35. 


- / 
[ue evening was charming 


for here at this season, it is impossible to think of a 
walk, ride, or drive, until the sun has made, or is 
about making, that very convenient arrangement. 
He spared us for awhile, however, the beauty of 
his rays without their intensity ; they still enshrined 
the light and graceful peak of the Cocavada, just 
glanced onthe barren rock of the Sugar-Loaf, and 
darted here and there a vivid glow on the Juxuriant 


foliage of the hills onthe opposite side. 


We strolled along the margin of the sea until we 
reached the farthermost part of the bay, where it is 
abruptly terminated by a woody hill: here I chose 
a sequestered seat, and told my young group to pro- 
ceed on their walk, and to call for me on their 


return. 


From my position I had a lovely glimpse of the 
entrance into Rio harbor: the light vessels scud- 
ding to and fro, the frowning forts, the—— but I 
find I must check myself when I begin to describe 
the scenery of Rio; although I may never tire of 
looking at it, my readers may tire of hearing about 


it. 


Suffice it then to say, that on this particular oc- 
casion I felt perhaps more ardently than usual the 
effect of the grand, the beautiful, and the romantic, 


which here unite in such exquisite perfection. 


[drew forth my pencil and paper—not to sketch: | 
for [regret to say I am not in possession of that in- 


teresting art; but—O! pardon me, my reader ! 


confess—with blushes I coufess—that with the) 
above-named instruments I intended to commit—| 
cruel to reveal to me the knowledge of what I might 


poetry ’ 


I glanced my eye, as I was bound to do, “ from | 
heaven to earth:” all was good—all was inspiring. 
I beganto brandish my weapon, and without deign- 


ing to look at its mechanical process, traced— 


Thy goldand purple veil, O, Eve! 
Gemmed with diamond dew, 
How gently 





How gently what? rhyme for Eve? leave—reave 


—weave : well, weave, (beginning to nod,) 


How gently do thy fingers weave! 


Now for dew—I wish poetry had no mechanism in 
it—a yawn—dew—stew—flew—drew—how tire- 
some ! my pencil dropped, my eyelids closed; I 
just muttered something about “ view, adieu !"— 


and slept. 


A strain of the softest music swelled on the air: 
From 
behind a jutting rock a supernatural light burst 


the most fragrant odours breathed around. 


forth, and a vision appeared. 


far more than mortal beauty, grace, and dignity ; 
she was arranged after the most approved fashion 
of celestial beings ; draperies of dazzling white and 
ethereal blue floated like clouds around her; her 
zone and coronet were of starry brightness, her 
lovely tiesses wantoned in the breeze, and beneath | 


¢; the sun had set; 


It was a female of 





her delicate and lightly-sandalled foot, New-bory 
flowers sprang up at every step. 

For a few minutes I remained conscious of » 
At length | 
recollected it must be a spirit, and that spirits q. 
ways require to be questioned: I therefore ros 
from my seat, and with atolerably firm voice ¢. 
claimed, ** Celestial visitant! wherefore dost | 


deign thy presence here ? who—who art thou! | 


other sensation than that of delight. 


conjure thee, speak !” 

‘* Mortal!” she replied, in a solemn yet entray. 
ing@one, * behold the Muse of Britain!” At thy 
revered name, | was preparing to throw myself x 
her feet, as well as the rocky inequalities of tie 
ground would permit, but she prevented me : “Fo. 
bear! kneel not to me! to me, mortals kneel; 
longer. [know your respect, your warm and dis 
interested affection, and therefore I am come « 


”? 





last 

“To inspire me ?”’ interrupted I, glowing with 
hope. 

‘No, my dear madam,” replied the Muse, “to 
warn you, to advise you, to give up writing poe. 
try.” I felt indescribably shocked and disappoin 
ed. “I did intend,” continued she, “ that forth 
next ten years, at least, you should have surprise 
and delighted the people over whose poetical r- 
gions Iam appointed to preside, with sonnets on 


| . . . 
| the moon—lines written at sunset—to a daisy—on 


the death of a pet linnet—to a young lady onen 
tering her teens—besides odes on the births, mar- 


_riages, and deaths of all the distinguished ladies 


and gentlemen of your day.” 

“Alas!” I exclaimed pathetically, “ it is almost 
have been. Wherefore, O, goddess, am I thus for 
bidden ?” 


“Hush!” she replied, “dost thou not see whe 


‘comes ? look !”’ I looked. and saw no one but4 


well-dressed, gentleman-like,and rather handsome 
young iman,on horseback. He dismounted withi 
a few paces, took off his hat, and advancing W" 
an air of strained courtesy, bowed to the Muse, bul 
of me he took nv notice. She whispered ; “ He's 
a reviewer ; now you will have reasons for 
warning, ‘ plenty as blackberries.’ ” 

“Treally feel, madam, very sorry,” said he 
‘that there shonld exist a necessity for a seco” 
conversation on the subject of our last—a subject, 
am aware, so disagreeable to you ; but the peop” 
murmur more than ever, and we have no altern® 
tive but that of representing their complaints toy 
I must, therefore, entreat your permission once 
more to repeat that we are, to ourgreat annoyance 
overrun with poetasters. ‘The productions of your 
gentlemen and young ladies abound : but as ' the 
rhyming fruitfulness of middle-aged ladies, there 
really is no end of it.” Atthis unexpected attack of 
middle-aged ladies, I caught up a piece of t 
Muse’s blue drapery, and in spite ef her movement 
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andthe efforts of the breeze, I held it firmly before | 


ny face during the remainder of the interview. 

«| venture to assure you, madam,” continued the 
reviewer, “ that unless you restrain the profusion 
of your minor gifts, poetry itself will not be worth 
an old song. Only mark of late, under the head of 
correspondence, the space we are forced to dedi- 
eate to, ‘ We beg to decline the poetry of R. L., O. 
p., M. N. R.:’ in short, all the letters of the alpha- 
bet more than once repeated. The mechanism of 
your art has become too much practised upon, 

consequen tly the difficulty consists no longer in 
writing poetry, but in reading i it; and ifsome timely 
remedy be not applied, the art itself, contrary to 
the general law o of our nature, will be destroye di by 

its own fecundity, lost by its own redundance. 

The reviewer paused: the Muse replied, “ Be- 
fore | venture any observation on the evil you com- 
plain of, permit me to ask what remedy you are au- 
thorised to propose ?” 

« The same I hinted atwhen last I had the honor 
of seeing vou: absent yourself for a time altogeth- 
er; take your flight into other spheres, for you ap- 
pear to have exhausted every thing in this : other 
orbs must be searched for nove Ity, for not one grain 
of itremains here. Renovate your youth ! ¢ rekin- 
dle its mighty vigor!’ Alas, inadam ! when Spen- 
ser caressed you, you were a beautiful child, bud- 


ing and enjoying the impressions of poetry, is itself 


of superior stamp; consequently poetry will never 
please the many, however they may affect pleasure. 
It has been the fashion to admire it, it is now the 
fashion not to admire it; 
caprice can never affect my true votaries, either 
those who create, or those who love and e njoy their 
creation. 
“Conscious of all Thad to contend with, Ihave 
bestowed upon you master-models in some of the 
various walks of my art. These ‘angel visits have 
been few and far between,’ and so I intend thev 
shallcontinue. Fromwhat sources the next gifted 
spirit shail concentrate his rays of intellectual 
light, whether he must draw them from worlds un- 
that the 
moral and physical powers of this that you inhab- 


' 
known, or whether he may prove to you, 


it, are not quite so exhausted for the poet, as you 
imagine, remains for me alone to decide.””. And a 
s ightexpression of irony curledthe | i »ol the Muse. 


‘Although in my poetical garden, I plant with 
a sparing hand the magnilicent and sturdy oak, 
do 1 not adorn it with the delicate and clasping 
‘ivy? Js it not surrounded by shrubs and flowers 
of every scent and hue ? the modest and perfumed 
violet droops at your feet, the beautiful rose courts 


your glance, the graceful and sweet-scented jessa- 


(mine wreathes around you—are these nothing? 


ding, fresh, and luxuriantin your beauty ; butwhen | 


wooed and won by happy Shakspear, you had 
just dawned into womanhood; simple yet rich, 
natural yet perfect in grace, seductive in loveliness, 


magnificentin power. 


Then, in riper age, did you | 


re-appear to our astonished eyes in the pure majes- | 


tyof Milton. 
valled stars of our poetical hemisphere, we fail not 
topraise and admire the beautiful constellations 
which shone out after them, and to which have 
just been added the bright orbs of Byron and of 
Scott. | 
Iwould not for the world say 
lady—we reviewers never do—but I only just ven- 
ture to hint that you are considered un peu passee, 
which accounts for your associating so much more 
than formerly with ladies, while the gentlemen 
siand aloof. 
mentioned, a flightin search of renovation to other 


a rude thing to a 


worlds, will set all to rights a 

A short pause, during whichthe Muse seemed 
anxious to suppress her emotion, ensued—at length 
she said, “« You have, it seems, addressed me in 
the name of your country ; therefore, Ido not re- 
ply to you individually, nor in your capacity of 
review er. 

“ AsT have resided long among you, I acknow!l- 
edge [may have so far imbibed your terrestrial na- 
your great magician— 


wren 
cain.’ 


ture, as to be affected by 
Time ; great both for the purposes of good and 
evil. He has diffused my art, and, consequently, 
you conceive, has rendered it less precious. 

y By the saine reasoning, were I to present you 
with a Milton and Shakspear even twice in a 
century, you would begin to desire something be- 
yond even a Milton and Shakspear. 

“T am aware of the pecultar delicacy of my 
art: it does not. like music or painting , address 
itselftothe senses; its operation is solely on the 
mind's eye ; and the mind that is capable of receiv- 


3 


These were your latest efforts; and now— | 


The simple and easy expedient Ihave | 


But while we worship these unrt- | 


are these exquisite gifts of no value, because they 
are showered upon you with a less frugal hand ? 
Believe me, they whocannot perceive beauty, or 
extract fra 
fied to judg 
comprehend their utility, and to feel their power, 
There is one question, too, I have to put, whicl 
I would fain have avoided; itis as painful for me 
to ask, as it will probably be for you to answer. 
Among the poets | bave inspired and presented to 
you, from whose lips the precepts of wisdom have 
who have 


erance from these, are notthe best quali- 
e of the more sublime preductions, to 


flowe din strains of the 


flowers over the 


ni St har mony, 
strewed 
who have refined and elevated your rude and gro« 


rugged path of science, 


velling natures, who have opened your eves to 


_pereeive, and sofiened your hearts to “oe! th pow- 
er, the beauty, the goodie of all that surrounds 


led by your 


leye of the Muse ) 


lof the north, 


you—which among thein have ! rewarded by 


‘ ’ ae » 
tude, nourished by your bounty, or cheer- 


your eratl 
praise ? Which is he among 


you, 
whose fate yon would point to as anv eneourage- 
ment to genius?—the neglected Milton? the pover- 
ty-stricken author of Hu libras? the oppressed Sa- 
vace? the "(and in- 
dignation erimsened the brow, and darted from the 
) “LT tell you, Britain never yet 


starving Otway? I tell you. 


has bestowed a just mced on one o fher bs irds—no, 


notonone, from the venerable Chavcerdownto he m 


whose grave Is yet fresh among you. 
The wilt of poetry, l ran | nowl dge, 


they to whom | have im- 


is in some 
measure ifsown reward ; 
parted it, live in a creation of their own; and the 
developement « f then powers 
of enjoyment, of which others can have no concep. 
secret cer- 


is to them a source 


oat - ’ 
tion. The ardent love of fame, and the 


tainty taining it, is another trea- 
ore of the soul which none take from them; but 


what 


of possessing or at 


receive from ne—for 


these blessings they 
The snares of « nvy en- 


have they to thank you ? 
compass them, the snakes of calumny hiss in their 


but these vacillations of 
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their errors, their frailties, their vices, 


path ; 


(if 


they have any,) are held up as matter of peculiar 


triumph ; their worldly-minded relatives often re- 
gard and treat thein as a species of useless, idle, 


unnecessary beings. If, in the headlong warmtl 


and inexperience of youth, they may have commit- 


ted some luckless scribble, 


which their maturer 


reason condeains, the ghost of this thing is merci- 
fully made to haunt them through life; the intimate 
familiarity of private intercourse is not with them 


held sacred; every careless werd is noted down t 


be afterwards thrown to a greedy and malicious 
public ; less, perhaps, w ith any evil design, than 
that the retailers may tack their own little names 


to the tail of the comet, within whose 


have been accidentally drawn. 


vortex they 


‘But when death has closed the scene, and when 


you are quale sure that praise and honor can no 


longer reach the ear, or warm the heart, 


to dole them out; 


you begin 
you place the name of your de- 


parted poet on your list of fame; and you agen it 


as a model, 
as an additional bar to their progress, 


out to those who come after, less 


han 


“The improved education and condition of your 


women, 
mental powers. ‘There walk of 
literature in which they have not shone during the 


is scarcely any 


last half century; and I venture to pronounce that 
no country ever possessed a more beautiful cluster 
of poetesses than yours does at this moment; 
are the flowers of 
affect not to despise thern—anc above all suppress 
your jealousy: for be 
departments of my art 
Jated to excel than you are. 


thev 


my garden—crush them not! 


assured that in the lighter 


“There are also some living poets of the other 
sex among you, rich in sentiment and pathos, vivid, 
delicate, powerful—these are the ripe and delicious 
fruits of my garden. 


up where the soil is rich, but time and g 


Weeds, indeed, will spring 
ood taste 
Cultivate then, 
and enjoy what you possess, and in iny own good 


quietly and quickly remove them. 


time I may grant one of those magnificent produc- 
tions, you fancy you require.” 

The reviewer bowed lower than he had ye tdone, 
and said, ‘¢ We thank you, Then, 
A pause, It is far from becoming, to atte:npt to 


madam.” after 
bandy words and arguments with you, yet T feel a 
great wish to extenuate (for I know Lea 
ly remove) the blame you have thrown upon my 
country, inregard to hertreatment of yvourchildren 
Recollect, that the y 
peculiarly remarkable as to their unfitness for our 
every-day-working world; 
prudence, tact, and common sense, 


nnot entire- 


madam, I beseech you, are 


thev are so deficient in 
and often so 
overrun with vanity, that itis almost impossible to 


make them act like common mortals in common 


life. Lacknowledge there have been some excep- 
tions, and each individual may possess his own 


shade of exception, butas a body this is their gene- 
ral character; 
neglect on our part, 


, 
and to this, quite 


us much as to any 


attributed their misfor- 
Let then: look to the ex unple of Goethe, 
who possessed that pe rfect self-government w hich 


is to be 


tunes. 


enabled him to keep separate his own world of ro 
mance and poetry, from the one he himself bona 
fide inbalnted, aud where the same run of duties 


have of late wonderfully brought out their 


, 


, they are much better calcu- 





a 
— 


and cares were allotted to him, as to the rest of jj, 
fellow-creatures 

‘Que more word as to another charge you haye 
brought against us, (the public,) and L have done 
The curiosity and interest we express Concerning 
the private opinions, conversations, and habits of 
these gitted individuals, prove that they are any 
thing but indifferent to us; and the natural work. 
ings of their minds, if displayed with acuteness and 
fidelity, may not only raise them much higher than 
they otherwise would stand in our estimation, but 
may present to the observer of human nature,a 
study the most important and impreving. 

** No doubt, madam, all that you have said on the 
subject of poetry is very wise and true; but asa 
reviewer, lam bound to consult the public taste, 
and therefore——” 

‘‘And therefore,” interrupted the Muse, “you 
will do what you can to expel poetry from her sta. 
tion in the arts and literature of your country. By 
thus acting, you do your own office almost as much 
you do mine. It is not for you merely 

to consnit and to cater for the public taste; it is 
your far nobler duty to direct and to control it, to 
prevent its depravation, to raise its standard, and 
to encourage merit wherever you may find it.” 
‘True, replied the review- 
er, bowing and retreating as fast as possible towards 
‘his horse. 


injustice as 


madam—very true,” 


For some minutes after his departure the Muse 
remained in an attitude of deep reflection, which of 
course [ did not presume to disturb ; then turning 


to me, said, in a kind and familiar tone, “Well, 


abd 


she s 
what do you think of our interview 
“ Madam,’ 


nions on it; 
7? 


’L replied, “there cannot be two opi 
but will you permit me to ask youa 
question 
“6 Ask on.” 
‘ {sit your intention to follow his suggestion, and 


a time to quit our globe and traverse other 
spheres ?” 


for 


“T really have not made up my mind,” said the 
Muse: ** I certainly do begin to be as tired of your 
country, [have brought her 
subjects for poetry from the extreme east and west, 
north and south, till her appetite has beeome sick- 
lv. Of dramatic poetry Lacknowledge there isa 
dearth; or rather, | ought to say, there is a dearth 
if the dramatic taste were good, I 
am sure there is genius to meet it, 


as she can be of me. 


of taste for it; 
making allow: 
ance for one drawback—the language in which my 
Shi ikspear wrote,—exists no longer. But I am 
wan nd ring from your question; w hy did you ask 
it?’ 

‘ Because, madam,” said I; “ because—” and I 
hesitated, ‘‘because I should very 
much indeed like to accompany you.” 

The Muse started and smiled—I thought, very 
nearly laughed. “ But my faithful votary, have 
you so soon forgotten the sermon we have just had 
preached to us? recollect your duties and your 
cares! what would your husband and your chil- 
dren say at beholding you taking flight with me to 
wander among the stars?” 

“You have, doubtlessly,” I replied, “ command 
over tiie as well as over space; and therefore, as 
in the tales of the East, the events of years might 
be compressed into a few hours or days at the ut 
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most; these I could spare. O Muse, deny me not?! A Pedliar Outwitted. 
Only imagine me fraught with the stupendous| 
jnowledge of other worlds and of other natures! 
behold me alighting, as a superior and highly fa- 
yored being, among my fellow mortals, pouring 
forth the sublime secrets of the universe in tor- 
rents of impassioned eloquence or unpremeditated 


Ix these days of speculation in timber land, where 
unfortunately in some cases trees have not yet 
begun to grow, if some such holders do not even- 
tually have to surrender their bunds, with about the 
same profit as resulted from the pedlar’s specula- 


sas tion, then our subtraction table needs revising. 
verse ! 


| paused in the midst of my enthusiasm; another | After the close of the American Revolution, a 
idea presented itself. ‘And was there not some-| Nn pedlar with his general assortment of nick- 
thing said—yes, surely there was—of a renewal of | nacks arrived ina village in the district of Maine, 
youth? Conceive my enjoyment! I would gather} and called at a house to dispose of his wares. Af- 
i beauty or snatch a grace from every star I passed, | tet selling a few articles to the lady of the house, 
and leave a year behind me. ‘The only evil I fore-| who seemed to live in the midst of a blessing of 
ee likely to result from this glorious achievement, | children better covered with dirt than clothing, she 
is, that ingenuity would be racked for the inven. declared her inability to purchase more for th 
tion of efiective wings, and that the air for a time | Want of money. 
might be darkened by clouds of elderly ladies; but,|  “ But, marm, hav’nt you any rags?” 
unsupported by your power, and in search only of * None to sell, sir. ; 
shysical renovation, they would butrise to fall. O| ‘Well, marm,” said he, aboutreturning to hiscart, 
Muse, deny me not!” ‘you seem to have a plenty of little ones around 

Just at this moment, and while she was bestow- | You, won't you sell me one of them for tin ware?” 
ing upon me the most encouraging look, I felta| ‘‘ What will you give, sir?” 
mart slap on my cheek. The Muse begantofade| “ Why I'd give you ten dollars for one of them.” 


- > | . as ” 
from my view; she waved her hand, but whether| “ In good tin ware? 
° ° ° . ES? ats 4@ 9 
isan invitation or as an adieu I could not make| ‘“O yes, marm, the best. 
. } T as =. sf te “orn ” 
out. Another tap, and merry laughter rang in my| “ Well, sir, itis a bargain. 


ers. I awoke; my children encircled me, the) She then handed one of the bare headed urchins 
“ars were sparkling above me, and the moon was to the pedlar, who, rather surprised that the offer 
just peeping from behind the Sugar-loaf; but I, Was so readily accepted, feeling convinced that 
positively did not descend in spirit again to earth, | the mother would not part with the boy, placed 
ny duties, cares, and middle age, urtil I had fairly him upon the seat of his cart and supplied the wo- 
exchanged the moon for my drawing-room lamp, | man’s demand for tin pans, dippers, and coffee 
and the stars for my cups and saucers. | pots, until che sum of ten dollars was made up. 
| The pedlar yet feeling certain that the woman 
/ would rather make an eflort to raise the sum than 
ORIGINAL. part with her boy—(a sort of ware by the way in 
Farewell, Happy Land. | which he had no particular desire to deal,) mount- 
'ed his cart and seated himself by the side of the 
‘urchin, who seemed much tickled at the idea of 
taking a ride. 
The reins were gathered up, an eye cast back at 
the house in the expectation of seeing the relenting 
'mother coming forth to redeem her boy, and hig 








FarEweit, happy land, I must bid you adieu, | 
V'er the dark stormy ocean to wander again; | 

Yet my heart shall to thee forever prove true, | 
Amidst both the calins and the storms of the main. 


Backward to thee shall my inemory oft fly, _ horse started off ata slow pace. After proceeding 
As mounting aloft on the high swelling billow; | a quarter of a mile, and casting many a wondering 
And my bosom to thee shall send the soft sigh, look behind, the pedlar began to repent of his bar 


Each night as my head shall sink on its pillow. | gain; and turned his horse. 
The lady had just finished ornamenting her drés 


‘ - ” 4 . . . . 
As proudly the “ star spangled banner” we bear, ser with the brilliant bargain she had made, when 


= far to the south, where the new nations dwell; |, rap at the door turned her attention. 
me emblem of thee, to each heart shall be dear, | “Good woman, I think your boy is not quite large 
ad thy memory oft, in each bosom shall swell. enough. I guess you had better take him again 
: 


. ” 
° . . y , » re e. 
And will those dear friends we leave far behind, and give me the war 


"y ; 7 . | oN - , , ; 
E’erthink upon us as we're ploughing the wave? | No, no, poly te have got en and prigen 
Will remembrance of us e’er flit through the mind, | keep him. .2he Sagem was 6 ay one ane you 


: ’ may off with Dick, as soon as you please.” 
Should we all be doom’d to a watery grave ? may fi with ’ tegen 
_ Surprised at the woman's indifference about her 


{ 
| 
| 


If such be my fate—or on foreign shore hoy,— Why, marm, how can you think of parting 
This form shall be land—all L ask isa tear with so young a child to an atter stranger who you 
From the girl that I love—from the maid I adore—| do not know?” 
From her who shall be to me ever dear. | «Oh, sir, we should like to sell off all our town 
paupers for ten dollars a head!” 
‘nd, oh, let that tear at twilight be shed, Dick was dropped at the door; the whip crack- 


When pensiveness o’er her suft bosom is cree ping; | ed, the wheels and ware rattled, and the pedlar 
Oh, then let her thoughts be turned to the dead, | measured the ground at a much quicker pace than 
Who, far, far away in his cold grave is sleeping.| before; never after forgetting his pauper specula- 
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CHAPTEI 
May 26.—Passed Waterloo—was informed that 
two days before, the 


1 the re, 


XIII. 


Anglesea had ar- 
time to 
ular family visit of course, 


Marquis ol 


rive and stayed a short visit the 


4 . ‘ ‘ 
ol his ic vy, are? 


cemetry 


as all the members were pre sent 
~ ‘7 ryvr ’ 
May 27.—Siept at Namur. The French are 
certainly verior to us in the art of rendering 
things agreeab! Now, even tn the furnishing ot 


an apartment, there is always something to reheve 
the eve, if not to interest you I recollect when ! 
was last in London, in furnished apartments, that 


as [| ike in the morning, my eye caught thy 
pattern of the paper. lt was a shepherde ss with 
her dog in repose, badly executed, and re peated 


without variation over the whole apartinent. ( yf 


course, Ll had nothing to do but to calculate how 
man hepherdesses and dogs there were in the 
rooin, W by counting tne numbers in length 

and brea it t! results, and deducting 
for doors and \ ‘ » Was soon at complished. 
But how dilfere \ the effeet produced by the 
paper f the room in which | slept last night ’ It 
W the hist Dunois, the celebrated bastard 
of France, who prays, mn lis youth, that he may 
prove the bray t of the brave, and be rewarded 
with tl fairest of the fan "This was notthe true 
hiiste F of Dunois; but lam drawing the 
comp: between the associations and reniinis- 
cem ‘ decoration In opposition to 
the d 1 tastel re capitulation of the English 
manufacture From the latter Lcould not extract 
an bare i ‘ eC} t t! at she pherdesses are, as a 
race, ext t. and t Lord Althorp had taken the 
tax off si sherds’ dogs, by wav of a bonus, to re- 
lheveadi szed capital of some hundred millions, 


to which the agricultural interest had ve ry proper. 


ly replied. “ Thank you for nothing ,my lord;” but 


yy ] 
from the 


recollectt t ted up tthe moment! The mind 
flew bac » history Iw revelling in all the 
romance of chival: from King Arthur and his 
Knights, to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

‘Yet. after all,” thought I, after a long reverie, 
‘divest chivalry, so called, of its i nposing ¢ flect, 
examine well into nature and the manner of the 
times, and it must Le allowed that modern war- 


in the 


In former times men were 


armuch oreater ¢ laim tl 


f chis 


irmor of 


fare ha 
the title o 


ancient, to 
, 

airy 

cased in 


proof, and before the discovery 


of gunpowder had linle to fear in a melee, 
from t! 


armed 


except 
iose who, like themselves, 


‘ 
ed, 


which 


vere equally well 


na ¢ q' ills prot Cc and even then only 


. “yar 
from flesh mortal. 


wounds, seldom 


were 
The lowerclasses, who served as common soldiers, 


were at the mercy of the mounted spearmen, and 


could seldom make any impression upon their de- 


fence 


In those days, as in the present, he who 


could command most ge ld carried the day 9 fi r the 


gold procured the steel harness, and a plump of 


Preneh paper what a host of 


ASE. 


BL 


SIMPLE, ETC. ETC 


'spears brought into the field was more than equal 
He who hiad the bes, 
tempered armor was the most secure, and thiat was 


to a thousand common men. 
tobe only procured by gold. He who could moun 
and case in iron the largest number of his follow. 
ers, Was the most powerful, and, generally speak. 
Divest chivalry of its splen. 
which threw a haloround it, and it was brutal. 
and almost cowardly. 


ing, the most lawless. 
dor, 
Sipgle combats did certaip- 
but even in them, skill, and more 
than skill, person ial strength, or the best horse, de. 
cided the victory. In fact, 
it was the upholder of the feudal system, in which 
may add, that the inven. 
tion of gunpowder, which placed every man apon 
if not the 
to the breaking up of 


ly prove courage ; 
although not the origin, 


might was right; and we 


a level, sause of, certainly much assisted 
the system. How much 
more of the true spirit of chivalry is required in the 
warfare of the present day, in which every man 
must stand for hours to be shot at like a target, wit. 
nessing the mowing down of his comrades, and 
silently filling up the intervals in the ranks made 
by their deaths, exposed to the same leaden mes 
in which every indi 
vidual is a part of a grand whole, acting upon one 


sengers; asystem of wartare, 


concerted and extended plan, and forced a hundred 
times to exhibit the passive and more perfect bra- 
very of constancy, for once that he may forget his 
When shall 
we learn to call things by their right names gs 
Liege, May 2°.—Our 
man, but there is a reason for it. 


danger in the ardour of the charge! 


landlord is a most loyal 
Leopold took up 
his quarters at this hotel on his way to Spa. In 
every room we have upon eve ry article of fayence— 
‘Le opold, with the Genius of Belgium crowning 
with Ja Truth is looking on.’ 
every dish, is impressed with this 
But this is not all, as the 
“Ono.” Ail the wash 
, jugs, and everv other article required 
In a bedchamber, 
the bottom. 


him urels, while 
Every plate, 
proof print of loyalty. 
man said in the packet, 
hand basins 
have the same loyal pattern at 
t appeared to me, when I went 
to bed, that loyalty might be carried too far; ard 
what may have been intended as respect, may be 
the f his Majesty ated with the 
greatest disrespect, and not only his sacred Maes 


Now 


cause being tre 
y, but the glorious Belgian constitution also. As 
for poor Truth, she is indeed said to sojourn at the 
bottom ofa well: but in this instance, it would per 
haps be as well that she should not be insulted—— 
[am wrong, she always is, and always will be, " 
sulted, when she ap pears in the purlieus of a cour, 
or in the presence of a king. 

After all, is a strange sort of Diary. It 8 


not a diary of events, but of thoughts and remini+ 
eV 


mine 


; whie h are thrown up and caught as th 


float to the surface in the whirlpool of my brain 
ar 


cence 


No wonder !—events are but as gleanings comp 
ed to the harvest of many years, although so neg! 


gently gathered into store. I have been puzzling 
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nyself these last two hours to find out what a 
man’s brain is like. 
yhought 1; it contains various ideas of peculiar 
solors, and as you shift them round and past, you 
jave anew pattern every moment. But no, itwas 
not like a kaleidoscope, for its patterns are regular, 
yd there is very little regularity in my brain, at all 


It is like a kaleidoscope, 


events. 


[t is like a pawnbroker’s shop, thought I, full of 


jeterogeneous pledges; and if you would take any 
thing out, EXperience stands at the counter and 
makes you pay her compound interest, while many 
articles of value are lost forever, because memory 
cannot produce the duplicate. 

And then Lcompared it to almost every thing, but 
none of my Comparisons would hold good. Afier 
il, [thought, Ll have been only playing at “ What 
we my thoughts like ?” which is a childish game ; 

and how can I possibly find out what my brain is 
ike, when my brain don’t choose to te 1?) How- 
wer, { appealed to another as a last resource, 
“Whatis my brain like, iny dear?” 

“More like ‘to go mad’ than 
replied she. 


any thing else,’ 


it was a satisfactory answer, certainly ; so I rose, 
ad opening the windew, lighted my sigar, and 


moked myself into areverie as I watched the 
moke ascending from the chimneys of the good 
town of Liege. 

And this is the city which travellers pass through, 
ieseribing it as a manufacturing town, thought J. 
Acity which has, in its time, more 
noral influence’ upon society than any other in 
eistence—a city that has led the van in the 
religion and liberty. Liege presents a curious 
momaly among the states of Europe. It is the 
ilytown and province which has been, for centu- 
nes, ruled by the clerical power, with the excep- 
wa of Rome. But be it recollected, 
very period that Christianity was offering up her 
nartyrs at the blood-stained arena of the Coliseum, 
‘was from Liege (or rather for 
vas not then built) that she was spreading wide 
tenets, unpersecuted and unrestrained, for she 
vas too far removed from idolatry and imposture 
wberegarded. The province of Liege was the 
tadle of the Christian faith. From the earliest 
teords there were bishops at Tongres, and it was 
Wout five hundred years after Christ that St. Mo- 


produced a 


cause 


Tongres, Liege 


tulphe, the reigning bishop, founded the city of 


liege. From that time until the French Revolu- 
m, this town and these fertile provinces have 
“Ways remained under clerical authority. 
Although these prince-bishops proved that, upon 
tessity, they could change the 
‘aatof mail, still, as by endowments and benefac- 
‘ous they increased their revenues, so did they, by 
 mildness of their sway, 
“ttle in their territory ; and to increase their popu- 
ton, which was to increase their wealth, they 
‘st granted to their citizens those privileges and 


: ; 
crosier for tiie 


induce thousands to 


“erties, which have, upon their precedent, been 

‘tained by force or prayers by others. ‘The very 
‘ast of the English of the present day, that erery 
"an's house is his castle, was the s 
f the bishops to the citizens at Liege, long before 
%e feudal system had been abolished in our island. 


sacred grant of one 


{ 


that at the | 


I may also observe, for it is to be gained from | 





the chronicles of this province, that the time at 
Which it may be said thatthe Catholic religion fell 
errors, appears to have been about 
one thousand years after the death of our Saviour, 
And as [ thought of all this, and a great deal more, 
and smoked my cigar, I felt a great deal of respect 
for the good old city of Liege; and then I wandered 
back to the country 1 had passed through the day 
before, excelling in all lovely scenery. I had seen 
it before, but it was many years ago; but it may 
be seen many times without the least degree of 
satiety. Ii was the very country fora Blase. Ido 
not know any scenery which raises up such plea- 
- that of the Valley of Meuse, 

ng itthe whole way from Namur to Liege, and 
from Liege to Spa. Itis not so magnificent as the 
Kline, to which it bears a miniature resemblance. 
It is not of that ela which creates a strong 
excitement, which is invariably succeeded by de- 


into its 8Tross 


surable sensations a 


ia 
tant 


pression ; but it is of that unchanging and ever 
sing joyous description, that you are delighted 
Without being fatigued, and have stimulus suflicient 


plea 


to keep you constantly in silent admiration with- 
out demanding so much from the senses as to wea- 
rythem. If Leould have divested myself from the 
knowledge that I was in motion, and have fancied 
that the scene was moving past, Lcould have ima- 
vatres, 
watching one of Stantield’s splendid panoramas. 
But the lighted end of my sigar at last approxima- 
ted so near to my nose, that I was burnt out of my 
I took the last save all whiffs, tried to hit 
au old woman’s cap with the end of it, as L tossed 
it into the street, and retreated to the diurnal labor 
of shaving—of all human miseries, certainly, the 
‘‘unkindest cut of all”—especially when the maids 
have borrowed your razor, during your absence, to 
reduce the volume of their corns. 


gined myself seated at one of our large th 


reverie ; 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Liege.—I have been reading the “Salmonia” of 
Sir Liumphrey Davy: what a pity it is that he did 
not write more, there arc so many curious points 
started init. Llike that description of book, which, 
afier reading a while, you drop it on your knee, and 
are led into a train of thought whieh may last an 
hour, before you look fur the page where you left 
off. There are two cases argued in this work, 
which led The one is,a 
comparison between reason aud instinct, and the 
other as to the degree of pain inflicted upon fish by 


me into a meditation. 


hook. Now it appeared to 
what has been advanced 
is by no means conclusive, and although it is the 


taking them with the 
me, in the first question, 
custom to offer a penny for your thoughts, I shall 
give mine for nothing, which is perhaps as much 
as they are worth, (LI say that, to prevent others 
from making the sarcastic remark,) and in the se- 
cond question, I think Lean assist the cause of the 
lovers of the gentle art of angling—whiy gentle, I 
know not, unless it be that anglers bait with gentles, 
and are mostly gentle-men. 

But before I attempt to prove angling is nota 
cruel sport, J must first get rid of “ reason and in- 
stinct.””. Of reason most undoubtedly a philanthro- 
pist would reply, “ Be it so;” nevertheless, I will 
argue the point, and if I do not succeed, I have 
only to hedge back upon Solomon, and inquire, 
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‘If man was born to misery as the sparks fly up- 
wards, why are not the inferior classes ef creation 
to have their share of it?” 

I do not think that any one can trace out the line 
ot demarcation between reason and instinct. In- 
puints 1s wonderful, especially 


stinct In many 


among insects, but where it 1s wondertul, it is a 
blind obedience, and inherited from generation to 
generation. We observe, as in the case of the 
bees, that they obey the truest laws of mathematics, 
and from these laws they have never deviated from 
their creation, and in all animals, as far as their 
self-defence or their sustenance are concerned, Is 
shown a wonderful blind obed.cnce to an unerring 
power, and a sagacity almost superior to reason. 
But wonderful as this is, itis still but instinct, asthe 
progenitors of the race were equally guided by the 
same, and it is handed down without any improve- 
Now if it could 


be asserted that the instinct of animals was only 


inent, or any decay tn its power. 


thus inherited from race to race, and could “go no 
farther,”’ the line of demarcation between reason 
and instinct would at once be manifest, as instinct 


would be blindly following certain fixed laws, 


while reason would ever be assisted by memory 


and invention. But we have not this boasted ad- 
vantage on the side of reason, for animals have 
both memory and invention, and moreover, if they 
have not speech, they have equal means of com- 
municating their ideas. ‘That this memory and 
invention cannot be so much exercised as our own, 
mav be true, but itis exercised to an extent equal 
to their wants, and they look no further; that is to 
say, that ifany want not prepared for, or any thing 
should take place interfering with their habits and 
economy, instinct will enable them to meet the dif- 
ficulty. There is nothing more wonderful than 
No 


engineer could calculate with greater nicety, and 


the application of mechanical power by ants. 


no set of men work together with such combina- 
tion of force. After they have made inetiectual 
attempts to remove a heavy body, you will observe 
them to meet together, consult among themselves, 
and commence an entire new plan of operations. 
Bees, also, are always prepared to meet any new 
difficulty. head 
moth, forces its w ay into the hive,the bees are well 


If the spinx atropos, or death's 
known, after having killed it with their stines, to 
embalm the dead body with wax—tlicir reason for 
this is, that the body was too large for thei to re- 
move through the passage by which it entered, and 
they would avoid the unpleasant smell of the ecar- 
case It may be arcued, that instinct had always 
imparted to them this know ledge, but if so, they 
must have had a freshaecession of instinct after they 
had been domiciled with men, for it is well known 
that the hole in the tree, in which the wild bees 


form their cells, is invariably too small to admit 


any animal larger than themselves, and whose 
hodies they could remove with as much ease as 
they do the bodtes of their own dead. 

[ could cite a hundred instances, which would 
prove that antinals have invention independent of 
the instinct handed down from generation to cene- 
ration. 


instance of superior invention in the elephant, 


1] will, however, content mvself with one 


which oceurred at Ceylon. Parties were employ- 


ed felling timber in the forests of Candia, and this 


ee 


timber, after having been squared, was dragged to 
the depot by a large party of elephants, who, with 





their keepers, were sent there for that Purpose, 
This work was so tedious, that a large truck Was 
made, capable of receiving a very heavy load of 
timber, which might be transported at once. This 
truck was dragged out by the elephants, and it was 
to be loaded. I should here observe, that whey 
elephants work 1n a body, there is always one who, 
as if by common consent, takes the lead, and dj. 
rects the others, who never refuse to obey him. 
The keepers of the elephants, and the natives, gave 
their orders, and the elephants obeyed, but the tim. 
ber was so large, and the truck so high on its 
wheels, that the elephants eould not put the timber 
in the truck according to the directions given by 
After several attempts, the natives gave 
up the point, and retiring to the side of the road as 
usual, squatted down, and held a consultation, Jn 
the mean time, the elephant who took the lead 
summoned the others, made them drag two of the 
squared pieces to the side of the truck, laid them 
at right angles with it, lifting one end of each on 
the truck, and leaving the other on the ground, thus 
forming an inclined plane. ‘The timber was then 
brought by the elephants, without any interference 
on the part of the keepers or natives, who remained 
looking on, was pushed by the elephants with their 
foreheads up the inclined plane, and the truck was 
loaded. Here then is an instance in which inven- 
tive instinct—if that term may be used—was supe. 
rior to the humbler reasoning powers. 

That animals have the powers of memory as 
well as man, admits of no dispute. In elephants, 
horses, and dogs, we have hourly instances of it; 
but it descends much loaver down—the piping bull- 
finch, who has been taught to whistle two or three 
waltzes in perfect concord, must have a good me- 
To detail 
instances of memory, would therefore be superfl- 
ous; but, as it does occur to me while I write,! 
must give an umusing instance how the memory 
of a good thrashing overcame the ruling passion of 
a monkey, which is gluttony, the first and only in 
stance that [ever saw it conquered. 

[had on board of a ship which I commanded, 4 
large Cape baboon, who was a pet of mine, and 
also a little boy, who was a son of mine. When 
the baboon sat down on his hams, he was about as 
tall as the boy was when he walked. The boy 
having a tolerable appetite, received about noona 
considerable slice of bread and butter, to keep him 
quiet till dinner time. I was on one of the carron- 
ades, busy with the sun’s lower limb, bringing itin 
contact with the horizon, when the boy’s lower 
limbs brought him in contact with the baboon, who 
having,as well as the boy, a strong predilection for 
bread and butter, and a stronger arm to take it 
withall, thought proper to help himself to that to 
which the boy had been already helped. In short, 
he snatehed the bread and butter, and made short 
work of it, for it was in his pouch in a moment. 
Upon which the boy set up a yell, which attracted 
iny notice to this violation of the articles of war, @ 
which the baboon was equally amenable as any 
other person in the ship; for it is expressly stated 
in the preamble of every separate article, “ All who 
are in, or belonging ty.” Whereupon | jumped off 


the men. 


mory, or he would soon forget his notes. 
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he carronade, and by way of assisting his diges- | 
jon, I served out to the baboon, monkey’s allow- 
yee, Which is, more kicks than halfpence. The 
master reported that the heavens intimated that it 
was twelve o'clock, and with all the humility of a 
captain of a man-of-war, I ordered him to “ make 
itso; whereupon it was made, and so passed that 
jay. I do not remember how many days it was 
sferwards that I was on the carronade as usual, 
about the same time, that all parties were precisely 
in the same situations, the master by my side, the 
baboon under the booms, and the boy walking out | 
ofthe cabin with his bread and butter. As before, 
heagain passed the baboon, who again snatched | 
the bread and butter from the boy, who again set 
wa squall, which again attracted my attention. 1 
joked round, and the baboon caught my eye, which 
told him plainly that he’d soon catch what was not 
“at all my eye;”’ and he proved that he thought so, | 
for he actually put the bread and butter back into 
theboy’shands. Itwas the only instance of which 
lever knew or heard, of a monkey being capable 
of self-denial when his stomach was concerned, 
ad Irecord it accordingly. (Par parenthese:) it 
swell known that monkeys will take the small 
yor, measles, and I believe the scarlet fever, but 
this fellow, when the ship’s company were dying 
of the cholera, took that disease, went through all , 
its gradations, and died apparently in great agony. 
Asthen, invention and memory are both common 
lo instinct as well as to reason, where ts the line of 
demarcation to be drawn; especially as in the case 
of the elephants [ have mentioned, superior instinct 
will invent when inferior reason is at fault. It 
would appear, if the two qualities must be associa- 
ted, that at all events there are two varieties of in- 
sunct: blind instinct, which is superior to reason, 
sofarthat it never errs, as it is God who guides, 
ind inventive instinct, which enables the superior 
nimals to provide for unexpected difficulties, or to | 
eet those which memory has impressed upon 
nem. But if we examine ourselves, the difficulty 
‘comes even greater—we have decidedly two 
‘parate qualities. We are instinctive as well as 
‘sonable beings; and what is inventive instinct 
ula species of reason, if not reason itself? 
But although I say that it is hardly possible to 
raw the line of demarcation, Ido not mean to say 
at they are one and the same thing, for instinct 
nd reason, if we are to judge by ourselves, are in 
ctopposition. Self-preservation is instinctive, 
‘the pleasures of sense, all that people are too 
‘to consider as happiness in this world, | may 
y, all that we are told is wrong, all that our rea- 
pa tells us we are not to indulge in, is instinct. 
“uch are the advantages of being reasonable be- 
sin us world ; undoubtedly, we have a right to 
im for ourselves, and deny to the rest of the crea- 
, the enjoyments of the next. Byron says, 


“Man being reasonable, must get drunk.” 


"18 to say, being reasonable and finding his 
‘ areason for being unhappy, he gets rid of 
reason whenever he can. So do most of the 
tllectual animals. The elephant and the mon- 
ney their bottle as much as we do. I should 


. more inclined to agree with Byron, if he 
» Said, 





‘Man being reasonable, must go to the devil.” 
For what are poor reasonable creatures to do, when 
instinet leads them to the “old gentleman,” and 
reason, let her tug as hard as she pleases, is not 
sulliciently powerful toovercome the adverse force. 

After all, [ don’t think that I have come to a very 
satisfactory conclusion. Like a puppy running 
round after his own tail, | am just where I was 
when I set out; but, like the puppy, I have been 
amused for the time. I only hope the reader will 
have been so too. 

And now, tuy brethren, I proceed to the second 
part of my discourse, which is, to defend anglers 
and fly-fishers from the charge of cruelty. 

It is very true that Shakspear says, ‘The poor 
beetle that we tread on, in mortal sufferance, feels 
a pang as greatas when a giant dies:” and it is 
equally true that it is as false as it is poetical. 

There is a seale throughout nature, and that scale 
has been divided by unerring justice. Man is at 
the summit of this scale, being more fearfully and 
wonderfully made, more perfect than any of the 
creation, more perfect in his form, more perfect im 
his intellect; he has more susceptibility to plea- 
sure, more susceptibility to pain. He has plea- 
sures denied to, and he has pains not shared with 
him by, the rest of creation. He enjoys most, and 
he suflers most, From man the scale of creation 
descends, and in its descent, as animals are less 
and less perfect, so is meted out equal but smaller 
proportions of pleasure and pain, until we arrive to 
the Mollusca and Zoopyte, beings existing certain- 
ly, butexisting without pleasure and without pain— 
existing only to fill up the endless variety, and add 
the links to the chain of nature necessary to render 
it complete. The question which naturally will 
be put is, “ How do you know this? it is assertion, 
but not proof,” But arguments are always com- 
menced in this way, ‘The assertion is the quid, 
the est demonstrandum, always comes afterwards. 
{ handle my nose, flourish my handkerchief, and 
procecd. 

Man is the most perfeet of creation. What part 
of his body, if separated from the rest, ean he re- 
new? No part,except the hair and the nail. Re- 
production ean go no further. With the higher 
classes of animals also there is no re-production, 
but even at this slight descent upon the scale, we 
may already pointouta greatdiflerence. Although 
there is no reproducuon, still there are decided 
proofs of inferiority; for instance, a hare or rabbit 
caught in atrap, will struggle till they escape, with 
the loss of a leg—a fox, which is carnivorous, will 
do more, he will guaw off his own leg to escape. 
Do they die in consequence? no, they live and 
do well; but could a man live under such circum- 
stances? impossible. And yet the conformation of 
the mammalia is not yery dissimilar from our own; 
but man is the more perfect creature, and therefore 
has not the same resources. 

I have hitherto referred only to the limbs of ani- 
mals; [ will now go further. IL had a beautiful 
little monkey on board my ship. By accident it 
was crushed, and received such injury that the 
back-bone was divided at the loins, and the verte- 
bra of the upper part protruded an inch outside of 
its skin. Such an accident ina man would have 


) produced immediate death, but the monkey did 
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not die: its lower limbs were of course naraivsed, 


The vertebra which protruded, gradually rotted 
off. and tn six weeks the antmal was crawling 


feet, twas however 


ob} et. that | ordered it 


about the decks with its fore 


sucha pitiable to be drown- 
Now. if we descend lower down in the seal 


ed. 
until we come to the reptiles and insects, we shall 


! | } 


find not only that the los of Itmbs is not attended 


with death, but that the members are reproduced. 
Let anv one take a spice r by its lees, it will leave 
Confine 


few we eks it 


them in your hands that it may escape. 


the animal under a glass, and in a 
will have all its members as perfect as before. 
Lizards are still more peculiar in their reproduc- 
months, and 


lizards which played about th 


tions. bt was at Madeira for many 


often caught the 


walls and roofs of the out-houses, and if ever I 


eaughta lizard by tl would make a spring 


tarl, he 


and leave his tail in my band, which seemed to 
snap off as easily as would a small carrot Now 
the tail of the lizard ts longer than tts bod india 
continuation of the vertebra of the back. IL soon 


found out that lizards did not die fi 


sive loss, but on the contrary, t 


. ' . ' Iie j 
again. Even the first week afterwards a little end 
began to show itself, and 
! 
had 


about to say 


animal reproduced the wh le. 


- ae a é 
now will probably be considered 
some as tncredible,they are however at tull liberty 
Odiye day I was looking eut of the 


| ite ‘Tom 


to disbelieve it 


dow with the Sherid ho lived it 
win w wWiitllt if SHeridaAn, WH ii ( if} 


organization ts next to nota . saosti 


the same house. and we observed on the roof of 
the outhouse rd with two tails, but neither of 
them full grow ind we argued that at the time 
the animal lost h tail hes t have sufitered some 
division of th ' ) iT it thnattime a natur- 
alist, 2. ¢.. Very Cl ! fobam itely eaueht a liz 
ard, pulled off lis tail, notehed the vertebra, and 
turned him loose ag » Our coniectures were 
richt; the animal in two or three weeks had two 
tails erowin? out |i the one we had seen. I re- 
Pp ated th ey. riment several times, and rtalw vs 
appear lto sueceed, : } ail the ty led i 
were called mine 
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dese: na th wes? wt Cc tak thie pnoly- 
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pain, but because their instinct tells the; 
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there is danger. Moreover, it is very true, as § 
‘is. Davy observes, that fish are not killed by th 
hook, but by the hooks closing their mouths a 
How, indeed, would } 


otherwise be possible to land a salmon of thirty 


producing suflocation. 


pounds weight in all its strength and vigor with, 
piece of gut not thicker than three or four hairs 
Upon the same grounds that [ argue that fish fe 
little comparative pain, sodoI that the worm, wh 
is solow in the seale of creation, does not sufi 


as supposed. Its w rithings and twistings on th 


M | 


hook are efforts to escape natural to the form of the 


; in 
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: what 


the instice and mercy of the Almighty, who does 


“ VW 


notallow a sparrow to fail to the earth without pe 


He gave all living things for our us 


1 J 
knowledge. 
and our sustenance; he gave us intellect to enabl: 


us to capture them: to suppose, therefore, at th by 0 
same time thathe endowed them with so fine aner “oM 
. Py a 

vous organization as to make them underu severe | 
very 


tortures previous to death, is supposing what 13 
contrary to that goodness and mercy which, « 
shown towards us, we are ready to acknowledge 
and adore. 
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Tux predominant bias of Grey's mind, § 
thias, Wasa strong attachment to virtue 
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words of Plato; and if any man were ™ 
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ORIGINAL. 


A RECOLLECTION OF MY AUNT POLLY. 


BY PETER SWIFT. 
ee se 


’Tis true: for those, she makes fair, she scarce 
Makes honest; and those that she makes honest, 
She makes very ill-favor’dly.—As you Like 17. 


ee 
‘«« Never mind the habits.” 


“Weil, child, you have a very few bad habits 
now for the story.” 


My Aunt Polly had washed up the tea things; 
James had removed the table, and I had seated my- 
self beside a roaring hickory wood fire. ‘ Now,” 
said I, « Aunt Polly, now for an old fashioned chat. 


| 


— 
j 


Jam just in the mood, you are rarely, if ever, out | A TRUE STORY. 
of it.” My Aunt Polly’s knitting work was speedi- | 
ly forthcoming, all things were most scrupulously | «Though an ill mind appear in simulation, 


And for the most, suck quality offends, 


arranged for our mutual comfort, and then followed | sunt t, 8 ome! 
Tis plain that this, in many a@ situation, 
| 


what herein follows :— 


r . . . = f, . . or be > fj ~he > 3,7? 
“We live in a very wicked world,” quoth my Is found to further beneficial ends 


Aunt Polly. | Mr. Wilbur Martin, forty years ago, was the 
“A very abominable world,” quoth I. ‘nabob of our village. He was rich, and of a 
“Itisnot the world, though,” said my Aunt Pol- good family; possessed learning and accomplish« 

ly. “The people—the people.” /ments, and was thereby the partaker of the most 


“Most assuredly, the people, the people,” echoed | unlimited consideration. His family was large, 
I,very melancholy. consisting of a wife and many sons and daugh 
“The men are the sources of all evil,” said my ters, each one of whom was per excellence, a 
Aunt Polly. wonder. The whole family, notwithstanding were 
“The men and the women, too,” replied I. destitute of one desideratum, and that the humblest 
“ By no means,” returned my Aunt Polly. «“] laborer on their estate could more easily obtain 
donot wish to be personal, nor too severe; but, I than themselves, for the Bible declares it to be 
repeat, the men, the men are the sources of allevil, easier for ‘a camel to go through the eyeof a nee+ 
though the Bible would impose the crime upon dle, than fora rich man to enter the kingdom of 
women. I certainly believe that Eve bitthe apple, Heaven.” One desideratum they lacked—morali- 
bat | believe furthermore, that Adam induced her ty. Had they possessed it, I should never have 
todo so. The whole trouble is the work of men— entitled my story a true one. They possessed it 
men, who are serpents—serpents, with forked | not. They possessed not the hearts which melt at 
tongues, seeking whom to destroy.” _misfortunes—seek to repair injury, and feel re 
Isaw that my Aunt Polly was getting frantic on | morse at guilt. A worldly and unprincipled flock 
the old subject; yet was unwilling by a lisp, to were they, who, if they are not slighted by men, 
choke the tide of her wrath. To tell the truth, I are disowned by God! 
rather enjoyed her growing enthusiasm, because I | 
knew it foretold a story with which she ever point- | be "Tis the cool, sunny hour} 
ed her denunciations. Phe tamarind from the dew, 
Iwas right. A few phthisicky coughs followed Sheaths its young fruit, yet green.’ 
the words “ whom to destroy,” short and deep—- One pleasant evening, in the month of July, 1787, 
then a rapid plying of knitting needles—then a there were seated under the spreading oak, which 
samping of feet—then a movement, to and fro, of | overshadows Old-mill spring, the most beautiful 
the rocking chair; and then the flaw had passed pair of mortals Lever beheld. They were lovers: 
*ver, and my Aunt Polly’s ire was for a period ex- though widely separated in worldly standing, they 
hausted. were one in heart. I shall explain myself, when 
“What was I talking about?” resumed thé old [ say that the one was Giles Martin, the nabob’s 
dy, in a very perceptibly changed tone— Ali! eldest, most promising son, the other Gertrude 
ltremember, the’ Bible, bless the book! the fall of | Gray, the daughter of an humble, honest miller. 
Eve—the miserable woman! the serpent Adam—_ ‘There they sat, body and soul united, wrapt in an 
monster! [ havea story torelate—a true story, intoxicating silence; his arm encircling her waist, 
wever, which I think you will readily be ena- | her own resting careless on his shoulder. Qh, too 
bled to apply. Itis brim full of moral, and will, 1) confiding woman! confiding to thy weakness! 
doubt not, elicit a passing tear. Shall I com- | Gertrude Gray was fearless—she would have yield- 
mence 7” ed life on her lover’s loyalty. and if words are 
_“ Most certainly,” replied I.“ Yetone moment, thoughts, she indeed well might. Her love for Giles 
if you please, till I have lighted my cigar.” was boundless, in strength, angelic in purity ; such 
“Oh, what a vile habit!” exclaimed my Aunt! love, in sooth, as should have been bestowed on 
oly, | naught of the world. 
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«¢ When shall we be married, Giles?” said Ger- 
trude Gray, asif awakening froma dream. ‘When 
shall I live entirely with you, in the cottage home 
of which you speak? Ere many months have 
passed away, [hope ?” 

“[T hope so, Gertrude, yet’——— 

“Yet,” interrupted the simple maiden. 
there is much doubt in that ‘ yet.’ You are pale 
Giles. Hold! I'll getsome water from the spring.” 

“Neo, Gertrude,” said Giles Martin, detaining 
her. “No,Lam better now; a faintness, an unac- 
countable faintness seized me, 
customed at certain seasons 
shall soon, very 
will again importune my father, though he annihi- 
late me. 
[ will marry you without it. 
own me for it—though he 
Twill swear.” 


Dear ¢ 
soon, be married ; to-morrow | 
If he refuse his permission to our union, 
Yes, though he dis- 
curse me. Hearne, 
Gertrude, 

“Oh! do 
written ‘ sivear not at all,’ 
with me. Pray do not swear. Should your affec- 
tions, by chance, reflect! 
two awful sins to answer for! do not swear.” 

‘“ Pardon me, but I will,” 
“ Yes, by all my hopes of Ileaven, I swear never, 
never to forsake thee.”’ Rash oath!’ 
above. 


‘ It Is 
unnecessary 


cried Gertrude; 
Oaths are 


not swear,” 


be weaned from me, oh, 


returned Martin, rising. 


tiwas registered 


“ You cannot see him. lam sure you cannot,” 
said the old porter, the nabob’s most faithful, honest 
servant. “ He has friends at dinner.” 

«“ Tell him Uhave business, of lite and death im- 
portance, to my peace, my happiness,” returned 
Gertrude Gray. ‘Tell him that, 
child would, if only for a moment, « 
him.” 

“T will bear your message, my pretty Gertrude,” 
said the porter. ‘ Aye, that I will; how pale and | 


sick you look : 


achild, aninjured 


sommure with 


though.” And the only good creature within the 
nabob’s precincts, hobbled off as fast as his old 


limbs would allow, to do the maiden’s bidding, 
brushing away as he departed, a tear which had 


unconsciously started in his old eyes. 





“ The father’s cheek grew white 
And his lip quivered 





“Well, child, what do you desire ?”’ 
bur Martin to Gertrude Gray, as the old porter 
ushered her into his presence. “What life and 
death matter have you to speak of ? Speak, speak, 
and quickly.” 

Gertrude courtesied, turned deadly pale, and 
at length summoned courage to say “Justice!” 

“ Justice !” exclaimed the nabob; “ What, then 


the neighbor's dogs have been feasting upon your 
father's sheep, ha! 
me ?—I am no longer the 
not, 
no concerns which re 
family.” 

“The justice which I demand, is yours particu- 
larly to administer, 
given by one of your own name, 


most likely;—yet why come to 


village arbitrator—I am 


nor do I desire to be. I therefore meddie in 


st not immediately with my 


the injury received has been 


your own faini- 


said Wil- 


“Oh, 


“ - — ee 


now sufiused with blushes, and now whiter than 
the most unblemished alabaster. 

“My family! injury!” exclaimed the nabob, 
“Away and don’t trouble me with trifles, 
child; go home.” 

The tears burst in torrents from Gertrude’s eyes. 
as she, in as articulate a manner as her deep emo- 


Go 


‘tions would permit, said, “I will go, sir; yet tell 


to which T am ae-| 


sertrude, we | 


ine first, where is your son Giles! Where is he 
who broke a vow registered in Heaven? Where 
is he who won the affections of a weak thing only 
to dishonor her? Where, where?” and the girl's 
voice grew loud and her manner frantic. “W on 
is the seducerof Gertrude Gray, the miller’s daugh. 
ter ?”’ i 

“ Curses light on the miller’s daughter! Here, 
porter, fool,” screamed the nabob.  “ Show 
down this outeast;” then softening his mood, he 


John, 


continued, “ Yet stay, before you go, I will gratify 


{ 
} 


| 


poor c shail 1! Pil bear your messsge melanc holy. 


you. Know, then, that Giles Martin is far, far 
away; and married to a most.enchanting woman. 
Now leave me, and never more let me behold you 
It is not my fault that you are dishonored; the sin 
is your own and your parents; they should have 
kept you athome ; learn a lesson in future—let love 
alone; or if you must love, love your spinning 
wheel.” 

Brutal and inhuman as was this speech, Gertrude 


| Gray walked firmly and steadily from the nubob's 


presence, with a countenance, oh, how changed! 
A frown darkened her brow, and a fire, an unnate- 
ral fire, beamed in her eye; she was all changed, 
and ever after thought and acted like ademon. ‘She 
had resolved upon revenge, and fearfully did she 
execute that resolve. 


Many months had passed away. Many changes 
had been effected in our village. The autumn of 
1788 had arrived. There is ‘alw ays a melancho- 
ly attending this season of the year—a peculiar 
We behold all that is bright, all that 
is chee rful, giving place to all that is sone and 
chill-like. The leaves have deserted the trees; 
freshness has departed from the fields; the whole 
All is 

The 


face of nature presents a solemn aspect. 
indicative of age and the approach of death. 


' birds do not sing so cheerily; the heart does net 


throb so joyously; the sun secms net to shine so 
brightly. 


Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields; 
A b shrunk into their beds, the flowery race 
‘Their sunny robes resign. E’en what remain’d 
Of r fruits, f falls from the naked tree; 
And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 
‘The desolated prespect thrills the soul. 
Hie comes! he comes! in every breeze the power 
Of philosophic Melancholy comes!” 


stronge 


A revel at the nabob’s—a dinner in honor of the 
Numerous were the 
exceeding great was the joy 
The day was far advanced; the guess 
were sufliciently stored with intoxicating drinks to 
The fairer portion of the party 
had long since retired to the drawing rooms. Of 
times the beautiful window — in the rear of 
had » great were the 


arrival of Giles and his lady. 
guests assembled ; 
all present. 


become boisterous. 


the bridegroom shaken, s 


ly,” stamered the millers daughter; her face) shouts and plaudits of the snenla: 
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«[ give you,” said the host, rising, “ Health and 
happiness to the bride and bridegroom !” 

«Health and happiness to the bride and bride- 
room,” resounded on allsides. ‘The winds moan- 
sdasad response from without to the joy within; 
and then a peal of thunder rolled distantly ; then 
followed a shriek that pierced the soul of every 
suest; it arose from the bridegroom,who, stabbed to 
death with a steel true to revenge, weltered in his 
silty blood. Whose eyes glared on his contorted 
features ? Whose hand clenched the murderous 
"Twas Gertrude Gray, the miller’s| 


weapon ? 
daughter ! 


«“Pshaw! Aunt Polly,” said I; “why will you 
relate such an awful, unnatural story ?” 

“My dear child,” returned my Aunt Polly, ‘tis 
astrue as the Gospel !” 





Happy Home. 

Natore is industrious in adorning her dominions; 
and man, to whom this beauty is addressed, should 
feel and obey the lesson. Let him, too, be indus- 
rious in adorning his domain—in making his 
home—the dwelling of his wife and children—not 
only convenient and comfortable, but pleasant. 
Let him, as far as circumstances will permit, be 
industrious in surrounding it with pleasing objects— 
in decorating it within and without, with things 
that tend to make itagreeable and attractive. Let | 
industry make home the abode of neatness and | 
order—a place which brings satisfaction to every 
inmate, and which in absence draws back the 
heart by the fond associations of comfort and con- | 
tent. Let this be done, and this sacred spot will 
vecome more surely the scene of cheerfulness, 
kindness, and peace. Ye parents, who would | 
have your children happy, be industrious to bring | 
them up in the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, a) 
happy home. Waste not your time in accumula-| 
tng wealth for them: but plant their minds and | 
souls, in the way proposed, with the seeds of vir-| 
ue and true prosperity. 





Remember Me. 

THERE are not two other words in the language 
that ean recall a more fruitful trainof past remem- 
brances of friendship than these. Look through 
your library, and when you cast your eyes upon a 
volume that contains the name of an old compa- 
hion, it will say Remember me. Have you an an.- | 
tient album, the repository of mementos of early 
‘fection? ‘Turn over its leaves, stained by the 
inger of time—sit down and ponder upon the | 
lames enrolled on them—each speaks, each says 
Remember me. Go into the crowded church-| 
yard, among the marble tombs, read the simple and | 
brief inscriptions that perpetuate the memory of | 
feparted ones; they too have a voice that speaks 
to the heart of the living, and says Remember ine. | 
On parting with a female, who you have ever ad- | 
mired and respected, will you not present her with | 
‘token, on it engraved or printed—Remember me ? | 
Taking the last farewell of a beloved friend, will 
you not exclaim in the agony of grief—Remember | 
me? Walk in the scenes of early rambles, the 
Well-known paths of the winding streams, the over- 


spread trees, the green and gently sloping banks, 
recall the dreams of juvenile pleasure, and the 
recollections of youthful companions; they too 
bear the treasured injunction, Remember me. And 
this is all thatis lett of the wide circle of our earthly 
friends. Seattered by foriune, or called away by 
death, or thrown without our rank by the changes 
of circumstances or of character--in time we find 
ourselves left alone with the recollection of what 
they were. 





A Strong Verdict. 
Azout the commencement of the present centu- 
ry, ablack fellow who lived at the North End of 
Boston, suddenly disappeared, and it was thought 


that he had drowned himself; accordingly diligent 


search was made, and at the end of two days, his 
body was found in a dock in Charlestown. As 
usual in such cases, a jury was called together ; 


and as the story goes (which is true for aught we 


know) they were all “men of color.” After some 
deliberation they brought in a verdict something 
as follows: “ Dat going home one berry dark 
night, he fell from the wharf, and was killed; dat 
de tide comin in strong, it floated him ober to 
Charlestown, and was drowned; dat de weather 
being berry cold, he frozed to death!” 





One’s Mother. 


Rovunp the idea of one’s mother, the mind of man 


‘clings with fond affection. It is the first deep 


thought stamped upon our infant hearts, when yet 
soft and eapable of receiving the most profound 
impressions, and all the after feelings of the world 
are more or less light in comparison. — I do not 
know that evenin our old age we do not look back 
to that feeling as the sweetest we have through 
life. Our passions and our wilfulness may lead us 
far from the object of our filial love; we learn even 
to pain her heart, to oppose her wishes, to violate 
her commands; we may become wild, headstrong, 
and angry at her counsels or opposition ; but when 
death has stilled her monitory voice, and nothing 
but calm memory remains to recapitulate her vir- 
tues and good deeds, affection, like a flower beaten 
to the ground by a past storm, raises up her head 
and smiles amongsther tears. Round thatidea, as 
we have said, the mind clings with fond affection ; 
and even when the earlier period of our loss forces 
memory to be silent, fancy takes the place of re- 
membrance, and twines the image of our dead 
parent with a garland of graces, and beauties, and 
virtues, which we doubt not that she possessed,” 





ORIGINAL. 
To E— 0— M—. 
©! do not remember me 
When fairer forms shall meet thine eye ; 
©! do not remember me 
In the midnight hour of revelry ; 


But when sorrow sits upon thy brow, 
In the lone hour of adversity ; 

When other friends have ceased te vow, 
Then—O! then remember me, 


Auburn, Oct, 1st, 1835. E. B. T. 
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Diary of an Old Maid. 


Ar 15 years, is anxious for coming out and ob- 
taining the attentions of men. 16. Begins to have 
some idea of the tender passion. 17. ‘Talks of 
Jove in a cottage, and disinterested affection. 12. 
Fancies herself in love with some handsome man 
who has flattered her. 19. Isa little more diffi- 
cult; in consequence of being noticed. 20. Com- 
mence fashionable, and has a taste for dashing. 
21. Acquires more confidence in her own attrac- 
tions, and expects a brilliant establishment. 
Refuses a good offer, because the gentleman is not 
aman of fashion, 23. No objection to flirt with 
any well behaved gentleman. 24. 
wonder she is not married. 25. Becomes rather 
more circumspect in her conduct. 26. Begins to 
think a large fortune not quite so indispensable. 
27. Affects to prefer the company of rational men. 
28. Wishes to be married in a quiet way, witha 
comfortable income. 2). 
ing the married state, 31. 
tion to dress is manifested. 
like balls, finding it difficult to get good partners. 


“-. 


w») 
~~ 


Begins to 


32. Professes to dis- 


sedate amiable women to flirt with chits. 34. Af. 
fects good humor in her conversation with men. 
35. Too jealous of the praises of other women, 
more at this period than hitherto. 36. Quarrels 


with her friend who has lately been married — 37. 
Imagines herself slighted in society. 38. Likes 


talking of her acquaintances who have married 
unfortunately, and finds consolation in their mis- 


fortunes. 39. Ill nature visibly on the increase. 
40. Becomes meddling and officious, 41. If 


rich, make love to young man without fortune, 


42. Not succeeding, rail against the whole sex. 


43. A partiality forcards and scandal. 44, Too 
severe against the manners of the age, 45. Ex- 


Wonders how men can neglect the society of 


'in general, as heartless beings. 


Almost despair enter- | 
An additional atten- 


hibits a strong predilection for a Methodist parson. | 


46. 
whole sex ofinconstancy. 
ing and takes snuff. 42, 
to cats and dogs. 49. 
tion to attend her managerie. 


Enraged at his desertion, and accuses the 
47. 
Attunes her sensibility 
Adopts a dependant rela- 
50. Becomes dis- 


secomes despond- 


' e@Xc ass, 


} 
| 
} 
} 


gusted with the world, and vents her ill humor on | 


her unfortunate keeper of animals. 





Diary of an Old Bachelor. 

Ar 16 years, incipient palpitations are manifest- 
ed towards the young ladies. 17. Much blush- 
ing and confusion occurs when addressed by a 
18, Confidence in conversa- 
19, Be- 
“0. Be- 
trays much consciousness of his own charms and 
manliness. 21. 
dispensable piece of furniture in his dressing room, 


handsome woman. 
tion with the ladies much 
comes angry if treated by themas a boy. 


inereased. 


A looking-glass becomes an in- 


and in some instances, finds its way intothe pocket. 
22. Insufferable puppyism now exhibited. 
Thinks no woman good enough to enter the mar- 
riage state with him, 24. Is caught unawares by 
Cupid, The connection broken off from self. 
conceit on his part, 26 
airs of much superiority towards her. 


7 


wt). 


on 
25. 


Conducts himself with 
Pays 
his addresses to another lady, not without hopes of 
mortifying the first. 
on being refused, 


~ 

2. 

du 
~ 


29. Rails against the fair sex 





— 


30. Seems mo. 
rose and out of humor in all conversations on ma. 
trimony. 31. Contemplates matrimony more under 
the influence of interest than previously. 32. Begins 
to consider personal beauty in a wife not so indis, 
pensable as formerly. 33. Still retains a high 
opinion of his attractions as ahusband. 34. Con. 
sequently has the hope that he may marry achick, 
en. 35. Falls deeply and violently in love with 
one of seventeen. 36. Au dernier despair! a, 
other refusal. 37. Indulges now in every kind of 
dissipation. 38. Shuns the best part of the fe 
male sex, and finds some consolation for his spleen 
in the society of ladies of easy dispositions, 39, 
Suffers much remorse and mortification in 80 do. 
ing. 40. Begins to think he is growing old, yet 
still feels a fresh budding of matrimonial ideas, but 
no spring shoots. 41. Anice buxom young widow 
begins to perplex him, 42. Ventures to address 
her with mixed sensations of love and interest. 43. 
Interest prevails, which causes much cautious re. 
flection. 44. The widow jilts him, being full as 
cautious as himself. 45. Becomes every day 
more gloomy and averse to the fairsex. 46. Gou, 
ty and nervous symptoms now begin to assail him. 
47, Fears what may become of him when he gets 
old and infirm; but still persuades himself he isa 
young man. 48, Thinks living alone irksome, 
49. Resolves to have a prudent young woman as 
housekeeper and companion. 50. A nervous 
affection about him, and frequent attacks of the 
51. Much pleased with his new _ house- 
keeper asa nurse. 52. Begins to feel some a 
tachment to her, 53, His pride revolts at the 
idea of marrying her. 54. Isin great distress how 
to act. Completely under her influence, and 
very iniserable, 56. Many painful thoughts about 
parting with her, and attempts to gain her on his 
own terms, 58, Gouty, nervous, and bilious to 
59. Feels very ill, sends for her to his 
bedside, and promises toespouse her. 60. Grows 
rapidly worse, has his will made in her favor, and 
makes his exit in her arms, 


gout. 


oh), 





Thoughts. 

Take no physic when you are well, lest you die 
in order to be better. 

Luxury possibly may contribute to give bread to 
the poor; but if there were no luxury there would 
be no poor, 

The frank man is an ardent friend, and an open 
undisguised enemy. He tells them personally of 
their treachery ; and those he dislikes, he scorns 
in secret to calumniate. 

An upright posture is easier than a stooping one, 
because it is more natural, and one pact is better 
supported by another; so it is easier to be ap hon 
est man than a knave. 

The principle end of learning is not merely 
know, but to know for some end or purpose. 

Experience is the father, and memory the m& 
ther of wisdom. 

If you have a good law cause, refer it, if a bad 
one, try it. 


Never keep a carriage, or a country seat until 
Is mortified and frantic | you are independent, and can leave your wife and 
children so, 
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VALUE OF GOOD LOOKS. 





ORIGINAL. 


VALUE OF G 


00D LOOKS. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


—~—- 


TERE are parents who are always talking be- 
fore their children, about the value of good looks; 
over estimating, and teaching them to over esti- 
mate, what after all cannot easily be over estima- 
ted—the advantages of personal appearance. And 
there are other parents, who, aware of the mischief 
likely to follow such a practice, are always under- 
rating, or affecting to underrate the same advan- 
ages. Both, of course, are wrong. Why not tell 


the plain truth ?—Why not acknowledge to a child | 
that he is good looking, yea, even to a girl, that she | 


is beautiful; that her eyes are large and lustrous; 


her mouth a wet rose-bud; her hands, feet, arms, | 


ete. ete. exquisitely fashioned—if they are so? but 
if not—not? In other words, why not accustom 
your children, from the first, to hear the truth, the 
plain simple truth of themselves, and of their qua- 
lities, whether bodily or mental, whether good or 


bad!—How much self-delusion, how much self- | 


distrust, how much bitter and discouraging morti- 
fication they would escape in after life! You are 
afraid perhaps of making your girls vain—and 
therefore you leave them to be told by strangers 
how beautiful they are! You are afraid of ener- 
vating your sons—and therefore you leave them to 
find out by associating with the profligate and the 
wanton, that they are models of youthful propor- 
tion—every limb so heaped with strength, so turn- 
ed withelegance! You would nothave their feel- 
ings wounded—and therefore you leave them but 
to be told for the first time by strangers or fools, 


and with a look perhaps, or a shrug or a sneer, 


which every body may understand, that they are 
all very hump-backed, or bandy-legged, or heavy- 
heeled, or squint-eyed, or blubber-lipped! And 
this is education!—this parental care !—this the 
tenderness we bear our own off spring! 

Why not teach the plain truth 7—Why not make 
them understand the whole of youth and beauty— 
of wisdom and strength—of old age, and ugliness, 
ind helplessness, with especial reference to their 
own characters and prospects? Why lose an op- 
portunity of impressing them with some such start- 
ling and sublime truth—ay, sublime truth—as the 
following ? 


l. Itis the ugly kittens that are always drown- 
dor starved. The beauties are made pets of. 


2. The ugliest of a litter of puppies, lie cold— 
live dirty—or perish of want. The others fare 
vell, in direct proportion to theircomliness. They 
we either pets or lap dogs—loved by children— 
‘aessed by women—-epitaphed—-painted—-and 
*ulptured. Was the dog of Ulysses an ugly fel- 
low, think you? with knocked-knees, or mis-mated 
‘yes, or a clinging, cowardly tail?—or Byron’s 

'—or the dog of Montargis ’—Look at the en- 
sravings—or paintings—or poetical descriptions— 
® theatrical representations of either—and be si- 
*nt. Are you still unconvinced !—and would you 
*atisfied?—You have but to open a book, to 


read the description of a dog or a horse, by a poet— 
to see the notion of either by a painter. Did Ru- 
bens ever imagine—Hall Paul Potter ever sketch— 
or Lavaseer ever publish—or Cooper ever insin- 
uated such a thing as aright down ugly animal ? 
Hogarth did, to be sure—and for what purpose and 
where ?—Why, to keep out the catastrophe of the 
Rake’s Progress. And therefore he introduced a 
cowardly, meagre, thieving and wretched dog— 
the ugliest you ever clapped eyes on. A woman 
would as soon abide the touch of a skeleton dog 
from the Der Freischutz, or the wild Huntsman. 
3. The Spartans put their ugly, deformed and 
ricketty brats to death, by starvation. We, hav- 
ing the fear of the law before our eyes—let our 
children escape—but we show what our disposi- 
tion is by dealing in the same way with our pup- 
pies and kittens, or by drowning them outright. 
When very ugly, they are never suffered to live, 
much less to become favorites. 

4. So with apples—yea, with potatoes. We 
-always choose the best looking? And why not? 
) Why is there any difference, if our faculties are 
not to be exercised by choice ?—Why so lavish an 

outlay of color and beauty!—Why this prodigal 
expenditure of attraction and embellishment upon 
beast and bird, flower and fruitage—as well as 
| upon features, complexion and bodily develope- 
'ment, if we are not to be decided, or at least influen- 
ced, thereby? No—no. The knowing are as par- 
ticular in the choice of a peach, as in the choice of 
a friend—or a wife. They never allow another to 
choose for them. 

5. If a woman is run over in the street, you may 
| be sure she was either old or ugly. 

6. For the gifted and the beautiful, our sympa- 
thies are always in play; our pity and our charity 
inexhaustible, 

Let these truths be taught early, and our chil- 
dren will be the wiser, the happier and the better, 











“True Spirit of Woman.’’ 
‘It is the heart only,’ as Madame de Stael has 
said, ‘which must serve Woman, instead of in- 
struction and experience; and it may render her 
worthy of feeling that, of which she is incapable of 
‘judging.’ ‘She is, indeed, exalted by reflection, 
but weakness and sensibility must ever be the 
leading features of her character.’ 
| «Yes! this is the language of dispassionate 
truth. The empire of love and of sense is appro. 
_priated to Woman; the ascendant of genius be- 
_longsto Man. To acquire his love and esteem is 
the highest aim at which female ambition ought 
to soar: and there is no soundness of intellect, no 
' brilliancy of imagination, that can otherwise create 
an abiding interest, or atone for hollowness in the 
affections: let disorder (if disorder there must any 
where be) invade the head ; and be it comparativel 
welcome but let it never fix itself in the heart!" 



















76 DIARY OF AN 


OLD MAID, &c. 





EEE 
Diary of an Old Maid. 


Ar 15 years, is anxious for coming out and ob- 
taining the attentions of men. 16. Begins to have 
some idea of the tender passion. 17. ‘Talks of 
Jove in a cottage, and disinterested affection. 12. 
Fancies herself in love with some handsome man 
who has flattered her. 19. 
cult; in consequence of being noticed. 20. Com- 
mence fashionable, and has a taste for dashing. 
21. Acquires more confidence 
tions, and expects a brilliant establishment. 
Refuses a good offer, because the gentleman is not 
aman of fashion, 23. No objection to flirt with 
any well behaved gentleman. 24. Begins to 
wonder she is not married. Jecomes rather 
more circumspect in her conduct. 26. Begins to 
think a large fortune not quite so indispensable. 
27. Affects to prefer the company of rational men. 
28. Wishes to be married in a quiet way, witha 
comfortable income. 2. Almost despair enter- 
ing the married state, 31. An additional atten- 
tion to dress is manifested. 32. Professes to dis- 


22 


25. 


like balls, finding it difficult to get good partners. | 


33. Wonders how men can neglect the society of 
scdate amiable women to flirt with chits. 34. Af- 
fects good humor in her conversation with men. 
35. 


more at this period than hitherto. 


Too jealous of the praises of other women, 
36. Quarrels 
with her friend who has lately been married — 37. 
Imagines herself slighted in society. 38. Likes 
talking of her acquaintances who have married 
unfortunately, and finds consolation in their mis- 


fortunes. 39. Ill nature visibly on the increase. 
40. Becomes meddling and officious, 41. If 


rich, make love to e young man without fortune, 


42. Not succeeding, rail against the whole sex. 
43. A partiality forcards and scandal. 44. Too 
severe against the manners of the age, 45. Ex- 


hibits a strong predilection for a Methodist parson. 
46. Enraged at his desertion, and accuses the 
whole sexofinconstancy. 47. Becomes despond- 
ing and takes snuff. 48, Attunes her sensibility 
tocats and dogs. 49. Adopts a dependant rela- 
tion to attend her managerie. 50. Becomes dis- 
gusted with the world, and vents her ill humor on 
her unfortunate keeper of animals, 





Diary of an Old Bachelor. 

Ar 16 years, incipient palpitations are manifest- 
ed towards the young ladies. 17. Much blush- 
ing and confusion occurs when addressed by a 
handsome woman. 18, Confidence in conversa- 
tion with the ladies much 19, Be- 
comes angry if treated by themasa boy. 20. 
trays much consciousness of his own charms and 
manliness. 21. 
dispensable piece of furniture in his dressing room, 
and in some instances, finds its way intothe pocket. 
22. Insufferable puppyism now exhibited. 23. 
Thinks no woman good enough to enter the mar- 
24. Is caught unawares by 
The connection broken off from self. 
26. Conducts himself with 
airs of much superiority towards her. 27. Pays 
his addresses to another lady, not without hopes of 
mortifying the first. 28. Is mortified and frautic 
on being refused, 29. Rails against the fair sex | 


inereased. 


A looking-glass becomes an in- 


riage state with him, 
Cupid, 25 


ae. 
conceit on his part, 





|in general, as heartless beings. 


Is a little more diffi- | 


in her own attrac- | 


Be- | 


——.. 
30. Seems Mo. 
rose and out of humor in all conversations on ma. 
trimony. 351. Contemplates matrimony more under 
the influence of interest than previously. 32. Begins 
to consider personal beauty in a wife not so indis, 
pensable as formerly. 33. Still retains a high 
opinion of his attractions as ahusband. 34. (Cop. 
sequently has the hope that he may marry achick, 
en. 35. Falls deeply and violently in love wit) 
one of seventeen. 36. Aw dernier despair! ay, 


other refusal. 37. Indulges now in every kind of 
dissipation. 38. Shuns the best part of the fe 


male sex, and finds some consolation for his spleen 
in the society of ladies of easy dispositions, 39, 
Suffers much remorse and mortification in so dp, 
ing. 40. Begins to think he is growing old, ye 
still feels a fresh budding of matrimonial ideas, by 
no spring shoots. 4]. A nice buxom young widow 
begins to perplex him, 42. Ventures to address 
her with mixed sensations of love and interest. 43, 
Interest prevails, which causes much cautious re. 
flection. 44. The widow jilts him, being full as 
cautious as himself. 45. Becomes every day 
more gloomy and averse to the fairsex. 46. Gou, 
ty and nervous symptoms now begin to assail him, 
47, Fears what may become of him when he gels 
old and infirm; but still persuades himself he isa 
young man, 48, Thinks living alone irksome, 
49. Resolves to have a prudent young woman as 
housekeeper and companion. 50. A nervous 
affection about him, and frequent attacks of the 
51. Much pleased with his new house- 
| keeper asa nurse. 52. Begins to feel some at 
tachment to her, lis pride revolts at the 
idea of marrying her. 54. Isin great distress how 
to act. Completely under her influence, and 
very iniserable, 56. Many painful thoughts about 
parting with her, and attempts to gain her on bis 
own terms, 58, Gouty, nervous, and bilious to 
excess, 59. Feels very ill, sends for her to his 
bedside, and promises toespouse her. 60. Grows 
rapidly worse, has his will made in her favor, and 
makes his exit in her arms. 


gout. 


x4 
wo, 


oh), 





Thoughts. 

Take no physic when you are well, lest you die 
in order to be better. 

Luxury possibly may contribute to give bread o 
the poor; but if there were no luxury there would 
be no poor, 

The frank man is an ardent friend, and an open 
undisguised enemy. He tells them personally of 
their treachery ; and those he dislikes, he scorns 
in secret to calumniate. 

An upright posture is easier than a stooping one, 
because it is more natural, and one part is better 
supported by another; so it is easier to be an hon 
est man than a knave. 

The principle end of learning is not merely t 
know, but to know for some end or purpose. 

Experience is the father, and memory the me 
ther of wisdom. 

If you have a good law cause, refer it, if a bad 
one, try it. 

Never keep a carriage, or a country seat until 
you are independent, and can leaye your wife 
children so, 
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ORIGINAL. 
VALUE OF GOOD LOOKS. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 
—~—>—- 


THERE are parents who are always talking be-| read the description of a dog or a horse, by a poet-—— 
fore their children, about the value of good looks; | to see the notion of either by a painter. Did Ru- 
over estimating, and teaching them to over esti- bens ever imagine—Hall Paul Potter ever sketch— 
mate, what after all cannot easily be over estima- or Lavaseer ever publish—or Cooper ever insin- 
ted—the advantages of personal appearance. And uated such a thing as a right down ugly animal ? 
there are other parents, who, aware of the mischief Hogarth did, to be sure—and for what purpose and 
likely to follow such a practice, are always under- where !—Why, to keep out the catastrophe of the 
rating, or affecting to underrate the same advan- | Rake’s Progress. And therefore he introduced a 

es. Both, of course, are wrong. Why not tell cowardly, meagre, thieving and wretehed dog— 
the plain truth ?—Why not acknowledge to a child | the ugliest you ever clapped eyes on. A woman 
that he is good looking, yea, even to a girl, that she | would as soon abide the touch of a skeleton dog 
is beautiful; that her eyes are large and lustrous; from the Der Freischutz, or the wild Huntsman. 
her mouth a wet rose-bud; her hands, feet, arms, | 3. The Spartans put their ugly, deformed and 
ete. ete. exquisitely fashioned—if they are so? but | ricketty brats to death, by starvation. We, hav- 
if not—not? In other words, why not accustom | ing the fear of the law before our eyes—let our 
your children, from the first, to hear the truth, the | children escape—but we show what our disposi- 
plain simple truth of themselves, and of their qua- | tion is by dealing in the same way with our pup- 
lities, whether bodily or mental, whether good or | pies and kittens, or by drowning them outright. 
bad?—How much self-delusion, how much seif-| When very ugly, they are never suffered to live, 
distrust, how much bitter and discouraging morti- } much less to become favorites. 
fcation they would escape in after life! Youare| 4. So with apples—yea, with potatoes. We 
afraid perhaps of making your girls vain—and | always choose the best looking? And why not? 
therefore you leave them to be told by strangers | Why is there any difference, if our faculties are 
how beautiful they are! You are afraid of ener- | not to be exercised by choice ?—Why so lavish an 
vating your sons—and therefore you leave them to | outlay of color and beauty?—Why this prodigal 
find out by associating with the profligate and the | expenditure of attraction and embellishment upon 
wanton, that they are models of youthful propor-| beast and bird, flower and fruitage—as well as 
tion—every limb so heaped with strength, so turn- upon features, complexion and bodily develope- 
ed with elegance! You would not have their feel- | ment, if we are not to be decided, or at least influen- 
ings wounded—and therefore you leave them but | ced, thereby? No—no. ‘The knowing are as par- 
to be told for the first time by strangers or fools, | ticular in the choice of a peach, as in the choice of 
and with a look perhaps, or a shrug or a sneer, /a friend—or a wife. They never allow another to 
which every body may understand, that they are | choose for them. 
all very hump-backed, or bandy-legged, or heavy-| 5. Ifa woman is run over in the street, you may 
heeled, or squint-eyed, or blubber-lipped! And be sure she was either old or ugly. 
this is education!—this parental care!—this the| 6. For the gifted and the beautiful, our sympa- 
tenderness we bear our own off spring! thies are always in play; our pity and our charity 

Why not teach the plain truth ?—Why not make | inexhaustible, 
them understand the whole of youth and beauty—| Let these truths be taught early, and our chil. 
of wisdom and strength—of old age, and ugliness, | dren will be the wiser, the happier and the better, 
and helplessness, with especial reference to their 
own characters and prospects? Why lose an op- 
portunity of impressing them with some such start- 


ling and sublime truth—ay, sublime truth—as the 
following ? 





“True Spirit of Woman.’’ 

“It is the heart only,’ as Madame de Stael has 
said, ‘ which must serve Woman, instead of in- 
struction and experience; and it may render her 

1. It is the ugly kittens that are always drown- worthy of feeling that, of which she is incapable of 
“or starved. ‘The beauties are made pets of. ‘judging.’ ‘She is, indeed, exalted by reflection, 
2. The ugliest of a litter of puppies, lie cold—)| but weakness and sensibility must ever be the 
live dirty—or perish of want. The others fare | leading features of her character.’ 
vell, in direct proportion totheircomliness. They| ‘Yes!’ this is the language of dispassionate 
wre either pets or lap dogs—loved by children— truth. The empire of love and of sense is appro. 
taressed by women—-epitaphed—-painted—-and | priated to Woman; the ascendant of genius be- 
‘culptured. Was the dog of Ulysses an ugly fel-| longsto Man. To acquire his love and esteem is 
low, think you? with knocked-knees, or mis-mated | the highest aim at which female ambition ought 
‘yes, or a clinging, cowardly tail?—or Byron’s. to soar: and there is no soundness of intellect, no 

'~or the dog of Montargis ?—Look at the en-| brilliancy of imagination, that can otherwise create 
sravings—or paintings—or poetical descriptions—| an abiding interest, or atone for hollowness in the 





| 
} 
| 
} 


or theatrical representations of either—and be si-| affections: let disorder (if disorder there must any 
‘mt. Are you still unconvinced ?—and would you! where be) invade the head ; and be it comparativel 
*atisfied?—You have but to open a book, to! welcome but let it never fix itself in the heart ;" 
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TAHAMOLD, 





OR THE 


RAVEN HAIR, &c. 








ORIGINAL. 

Extract from the unpublished Poem of 
Tahamold, or the Raven Hair. 
A Sannap,” far beyond the rest, 
Straining up the mountain, prest— 
So near—that he could almost clasp, 
Socowa’s ledge within his grasp ;— 
When from his seat the hero sprung— 
Over the brink an instant hung— 
Then fell upon a limb below, 
And darted on th’ approaching foe. 
High in the air the monster whirled,— 
And then, the quivering form was hurled— 
Struggling and yelling, as ’twould throw 

Its soul out, in one awful curse, 
One painful groan--far, far below, 

A bleeding, torn and mangled corse. 


Intently did the warrior’s eye 

Watch the descent. He heard that ery— 
So sharp and thrilling, thatit drowned 
The brawling of the host around, 

And for an instant all was siill, 

Upon the late tumultuous hill. 

The hot pursuers held their breath; 
Stretching their figures o’er the heath ; 
Ciazed from every fearful height, 

On that terrific—ghastly sight; 

And felt their blood run chilly through 
Each channel, as they looked below. 


Gathering all his strength anew, 

Down the close paths Socowa flew, 
Now he is atthe mountain’s base— 

In vain the warriors urge the chase. 
Far—far beyond the castle wall, 
Through knotty pines and cedars tall, 
Swift as the northern winter gale, 
He's on the hill—and through the vale. 
Passing by Onetpa’s hall, 

Loudly the Sannars shout; and call 
On all they see, in every place, 

To join the rude and headlong chase. 
Through bog, and fen, and cove, and brake, 
Around the borders of the lake, 
Thousands now the ery prolong— 
Thousands swiftly dash along. 


While the encreasing throng pursue, 
Socowa spies a bark canoe, 

One bound he makes, and launches out 
The light and fragile birchen boat. 
Rapidly as comets glide, 

It skims the mimic ocean tide ; 
Immediately an hundred more, 

Are parting from the wood-girt shore, 
Covering all the waters o'er. 


Among the islands green and dark, 
He paddles fast the flying bark ; 
Swiftly glides the chief's canoe, 
Swifter do the rest pursue. 

Rifles crack—and now, so nigh, 
The bullets far beyond him fly, 


ae 


*«Aname the Sachem gave their attendants.’"—- 
Drake's Book of the Indians, 





And whistling in the current drop ; 
But still his course they cannot stop. 


He feels a sudden—startling shock— 

t The boat has struck a hidden reck. 
No time for thought—no time for care, 
While all his foes are round him there; 
He leaps into the shining lake; 

The crystal waves about him break. 

But oh! so far the distant land, 

He cannot reach the velvet strand. 

Yes! yes! one struggle and ’tis past, 

And he may mount the beach at last! 
One desperate effort more—but one— 
Ah! no—the furtous chase is done. 


His failing form the tides wash o'er, 
Within a boatlength of the shore. 

The forest fleet the chief surreund, 

Ere he can reach the wished-for ground, 





My Bargque. 
On! merrily glides my bonny barque, 
Over the dancing tide: 
| And swiftly she flies from her foaming track, 
As her prow spurns the waters aside. 
Yet playfully kisses the spray my barque, 

As she dips to the fresh’ning wind; [ mark, 
| And tlhe waves in her wake, love her course to 

And seem loath to be left behind ! 


Oh! what pleasures I have with thee, with thee, 
O’er the gladsome waters to roam ! 

My spirit expands with a joyous glee 
And exults o’er its ocean-home. 

But the feelings and thoughts that converse keep 
With my soul—can never be told; 

The spirit that svars o’er the limitless deep, 
Departs when we touch earth’s mould. 


Yet speed, speed we home, my gallant barque! 
Speed home o’er the raging main: 

There are anxious ears that to storms still hark, 

And eyes that now weep in vain. 

| And a heart that tenderly throbs for one, 
Who, when each wile wandering’s o’er, 

Sull returns with a heart of a holier tone; 
And a vow that he’ll part no more! C. M. 








A Laughable Adventure. 

A reverend clergyman, a few years since, being 
apprehensive that the accumulated weight of snow 
upon the roof of his barn might do some damage, 
resolved to shovel it off. He therefore ascended 
it, but having first, for fear the snow might slide of 
at once, himself with it, fastened to his waist one 
end of a rope, and giving the other to his wife, he 
went to work ; but fearing still for his safety, “ My 
dear,” said he, “tie the rope round your waist.” 
No sooner had she done this, than off went the 
snow, poor minister and all, and up went his wile. 
Thus on one side of the barn, the astounded and 
confounded clergyman hung, and on the other side 
hung his wife, high and dry, in majesty sublime, 
dingling and dangling at the end of the rope. At 
that moment, however, a gentleman luckily passing 
| by, delivered them from their perilous situation. 
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MY NEXT HUSBAND. 





MY NEXT HUSBAND. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


—p— 


Lapy Grace Gayton was—I should say zs, but; on your account ; but it is so unlucky that you did 
that would be adopting the style unhistorical ; she | not make your proposal sooner.” 
was, then, a charming young person, whom one |“ What do you mean, Lady Grace?” said Frank, 
could not help loving. She has been copied for in the greatest alarm. 
the heroine of a score of modern romances, justas ‘“ Dearme! Mr. Frank, I am afraid that your 
Charles Lamb satto a portrait painter fora series of will never forgive me,” replied the lady, with the 
British admirals ;—readers of books seldom know sweetest smile imaginable ;—“ but the truth is, 
whom they are admiring. Lady Grace was as I have already promised my hand to Sir Billy 
good-natured as she was beautiful; I am certain | Rattle.” 
that, like uncle Toby, she would not willingly have“ Sir Billy Rattle!” said Frank im unfeigned 
harmed a fly. All the world knew Lady Grace’s amazement. 


good nature ; all the world, therefore, were aston-| ‘Yes, Sir Billy Rattle; you know Sir Billy ; 
ished at her treatment of Frank Mildardour. (he’s the most amusing creuture in the universe ; 


‘positively I think he'll make me die with laughing 
one of these days; however, ’tis a pity for your 
sake, that it has happened so, and I have the most 
sincere esteem for you, Mr. Mildardour ; but Sir 
| Billy has such a fascinating way, that he absolutely 
German methaphysics. Frank had never loved |W my consent before I was aware of what I had 
ay other woman than Lady Grace; his love had Promised him, La! me! ‘tis a most awkward 
allthe zeal and sincerity of a first attachment, all affair-—I know what you will say, but it can’t be 
the intensity and devotedness of an absorbing pas- helped: Sir Billy — upon the promise ; he is 
sion. Poor Frank! I say again; every body sym- | # Strange creature. 
pathised with them, and declared that “ifhe could| Frank could hardly believe his ears while listen- 
notcommand success, he certainly studied to de-| ing to this astounding recital. In any other case, 
serve it.” However, let us defer moralizing till | he would have exploded with a torrentof reproach- 
we come tothe end of the story. 'es and imprecations; but Lady Grace had such a 
‘charming affability while condoling with him on 
his ill luck, and expressed so much real regret at 
the occurrence, that it was impossible to feel the 


Poor Frank! I never knew a man so deeply in 
love: he existed only inher smile: he would have 
attempted any exploit to gratify the slightest of her 
whims; a word from her would have made him 
ight a windmill, travel to Timbuctoo, or study 


Frank and Lady Grace had been on familiar 
terms for many years; it was utterly impossible 
for the heart of the young lady not to respond to the . ; 
passion of so ardent a lover; a passion that had | S™allest anger against her. In spite of all, there- 


grown with his growth, and strengthened with his fore, Frank loved her as strongly as tle 

strength. In plain terms, she positively loved) “ Ah! my dear Lady Grace said he, with a 
Frank ; how could she help it ?—she had so good | deep sigh, I must submit, since destiny will have 
aheart, so sweet a temper ! They were certainly | it $0 ; but to live without you, is impossible—I will 
destined for each other ; and every body pronoun- | live ais, longer.” . ; ' 
eed that nothing on earth could partthem, for Lady) “ Nay, my dear Mr. Frank, replied she, smil- 
Grace bestowed her sweetest smiles upon Frank, | ig Upon him in a manner not to be resisted, “ you 
and Frank became the shadow of Lady Grace,— | ™ust on no account hang or drown yourself—you 
but every body was somewhat mistaken. I don’t | “ust not, for my sake—because Sir Billy, who is 
know, by the way, a less infallible personage than | ® great hunter, may break his neck some day : poor 
that same every body. man.” Here Lady Grace put her handkerchief to 

Never was an enterprise so promising as that of her eyes, which, however, Frank thought never 
Frank in making love to Lady Grace: she had a looked so bright as that moment, “ And then, 
decided penchant for him from the very beginning, continued she, “ Frank, you will continue to leve 
andher esteem for him did but increase on every |™me- You shall be my nezt husband.” 
moment’s acquaintance, for Frank was one of the There was a drop of consolation at least in this 
vest of men. Never did a courtship promise a assurance: but Frank took the disaster terribly to 
nore happy consummation; nearly every thing | heart. When the matter came out, every body 
Was settled, and Frank was only waiting for Lady predicted that the disappointment would be the 
lirace to name the happy day. “ Well, my dear death of him, and perhaps it was only Lady Grace’s 
lady Grace,” said Frank, with the utmost impa-/ prohibition that withheld his hand. But Lady 
tence, at his next visit, ‘when is the hour to| Grace married, and Frank lived on. Let a lover 
‘ome that shall make me the happiest of men?) never despair! Sir Billy Rattle broke his neck 
Thursday, I hope, or Friday—or next week at at Melton within a year; ‘twas nobody's fault but 
farthest.” | his own, though his lady did predict it. 

“My dear Mr. Frank,” replied she, in some) Mr. Frank Mildardour was thus, when he least 
‘onfusion, «I am the most unfortunate creature expected it, raised froin the depth of despondency 
athe world ; you are certainly one of the best of | to the summit of confident assurance. His first 
Men; itis so unlucky—I am shockingly grieved _ impulse was to rush to the presence of the fair 
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widow, with protestations of his unabated attach-| shall anticipate me by having less scruple in Wip- 
ment, but a slight consideration convinced him ing away a widow’s tears! > $So without losing g 
thathe ought not to intrude his vows of love upon moment’s time, he hurried to Lady Grace, ang 


the sacredness of grief. He allowed, therefore, a claimed the fulfilment of her promise. 


few wecks to pass, at the end of which time he ven- Lady Grace received him in the most obliging 
tured to approach her with condolence on her loss,’ manner possible, and Frank thought her a great 
and an assurance of his unaltered love. “Tis deal handsomer than ever. “I beg ten thousand 
melancholy,” added Frank with as deep a sigh as pardons, my dear Mr. Mildardour,” said she, “but 
he could put forth on the occasion,—* thisdomestic there is acircumstance which I cannot control: | 
calamity of yours—poor Sir Billy! But you may would it were otherwise. You are the man of ali 
yet be happy, my dear Lady Grace, you know the world that 1 most esteem ; but the Colonel, 
your promise ?” poor man ! has laid a solemn injunction upon me, 
Lady Grace was as beautiful and engaging as by his will, to marry his second cousin, Tom Star 
ever. ‘I am sure, Mr. Frank,” said she, “I ling, on pain of forfeiting his whole estate. What 
shall ever feel the deepest obligations to you; you) ¢gn [ do, my dear Mr. Frank, ’tis such an awkward 
are so good, so constant; and the mostsincere lov-| affair? Do you know Tom? he is a queer crea 
er Lever knew. I would rather a thousand pounds ture—sings a splendid song, they say—but I am 
it had never happened so ;—but I must tell you the sorry for you with all my heart.” 
truth? Ihave promised my hand!” | «Oi, Lady Grace, Lady Grace 
“ Promised your hand!” exclaimed the astonish-| Prank. . 
ed Frank—“ what! a second time? Oh, Lady “Really, Mr. Mildardour, I feel quite as much 
Grace !” grieved at it as you—I do indeed ; you are such an 
«My dear Mr. Frank!” returned she, “ I knew) excellent man. But you won't deprive us of your 
you would be concerned to hear it, but Ihope you company ; we shall have such delightful concerts; 
will not be angry—no, I know you are too good na- quite charming, I assure you.” 
tured to be angry. "Tis an awkward affair, and I “ My dear Lady Grace,” said Frank, wringing 
wish withall my heart it were not so: butI prom-| his hands, “ what will become of me.” 
ised this very morning to marry Col. Flashdagger:| — « Oh, Mr. Frank, you know I have the greatest 
he loves me to distraction, but no matter for that, I) regard for you; and if Tom, who is a fiery, chole: 
wish you had been so fortunate as to have seen me! rie fellow, should ever be shot ina duel, why then, 
somewhat earlier. A few days earlier—only a) positively, Mr. Frank, nothing can prevent it—you 
few days—would have totally altered the affair.” | rust be my next husband.” 
“ Earlier! my dear Lady Grace, Sir Billy has 
been dead but three or four weeks.”’ 


9 


exclaimed 


| Frank ran away from her in despair, and made 
“True, true, Mr. Frank—he died very suddenly | anatner vow mat te Chis Sn Snare se Sans 
~ | but he only thought the more of her on that ac- 
poor man—but [ always predicted it. However, | . . 
oe ‘count. She was such a sweet creature, indeed, 
I am sorry for this disappointment of yours ; but . . 
grt ; | that the hope of possessing her might have sup- 
the colonel has been so assiduous in hisattentions,); oy itil “ty PORT eo But 
how could I refuse ? These military gentlemen! ported a man through a thousand mishaps. Ds 
/ 5S : SU athe - : . . . 
} bit ett tedien? Maat M Frank. | Frank began to think himself doomed irrevocably 
ive a way ‘ith em maeced : ear Wir. Prank, . . . 
, ; hall J ii Ik _ to disappointment, and fel! into a desperate melan- 
shallremember you as long as I live; I know — 
y J «9. Sage 'choly. He set off for the contixent, traversed 
how devoted you are, and if the Col. should ever) ,, . ; h 
t killed in th ue ' France and Italy, and got to Naples in a fit of the 
et killed inthe wars, why then, of course, you are . ' 
6 ge ee, staat most doleful dumps that ever clouded the brains of 
my nert husband.” Frank could not restrain him-| 2 ; } hi 
Ir f, OE EEL SAF CIO IEE | hapless lover. He was just about to throw him- 
se sti £ i j ; v “3 >TO, ° eur ° ‘ 
os per LL te * erp iota em. Benaphse - ie | self into the crater of Vesuvius, when he received 
: tnohdagger, but lady Grace protested in the most) | itelligence that Mr. Tom Starling had died sué- 
positive manner that she would not hearof a duel. as . . ‘on of th 
; | denly of a surfeit, at a harmonic celebration of the 
Ilis next vow was to love Lady Grace no more, but : id 
. | Anniversary of the Sons of Thunder. 


“ There is still a chance left,” said Frank, as he 
ordered post horses for his return. ‘Ye Gods! 
annihilate both space and time!” But the Gods 
refused to do any such thing, and Frank arrived 
too late. Lady Grace had given him up for lost, 
and was engaged to Mr. William James, late of the 


city, a rich banker, just retired from business. 


this was as ineffectual as the first: he soon disco- 
vered she had more power over him than ever, | 
since his love continued unabated through circum- 
stances that seemed calculated to inspire a far dif- 
ferentfeeling. Frank thought it the strangest con- 
jecture of events in the world ; but he was con- 
vinced that Lady Grace loved him—how could he 
helpit? Lady Grace had sucha bewitching smile, 
and such an engaging air, and talked socharming-| Poor Mr. Frank Mildardour!—there seemed n0 
ly, and manifested so deep a regret for his misfor- thing wanting to overwhelm him. He did not watt 
tunes, and was so polite, and good natured, and upon Lady Grace to extort a renewal of her prom 
sincere. ‘She isthe most beautiful, fascinating, ise, but abandoned himself to his melancholy, co” 
tantalizing creature in the world,” said he, “ and | ceiving his case to be utterly hopeless. 
the colonel is not bullet proof, so When things are at the worst, however, they 
With this assurance, therefore, that Lady Grace | are suretomend. Passing along Oxford street on 
was an angel, and Colonel Flashdagger might be afternoon, he saw a great crowd collected before 
killed, Frank shrugged his shoulders, and let the a new building, and, by dint of inquiries, 90 
second misfortune pass. The Colonel wentto the learned the particulars of the accident that 
wars, and had his head shot off by a canon ball. assembled it. He flew like lightning, to Lady 
“ Now,” quoth Frank, “my time is come: nobody | Grace. 
. 
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IS HE RICH? 
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« Lady Grace,” said he, “ you are once more a | 


widow !” 


———_ —— 


ORIGINAL. 


Vie mory. 


«|tcannot be, Mr. Mildardour. How a widow? ‘ite 


fr, James walked out in perfect health not half an 


” 
hour ago. 


«fxactly, my dear Lady Grace—I am sorry to 
be the bearer—ahem !—of such ill news! but I) 
will tell you just how it happened. Mr. James | 
was walking along Oxford street, arm in arm with | 


sir Harry Wildgoose.” 

«Ah! the very man; Sir Harry is always here 
Sir Harry is quite a friend of mine—but go on Mr 
Frank, with your relation.” 


«Mr. James, I say, my dear Lady Grace, hap- 
sened to pass near the scaffolding of a building, 


yst as the workmen were hoisting a huge stone 


’ 


Nor as common songs are sung,— 
Ella, thou wouldst have a song; 

But one of feeling—thought—and one, 
That gently leads the heartalong : 

Then listen, Ella, while I sing, 

The joys that future hours shall bring. 


. IIlow dear is Mem’ry when it draws 
: The pleasing past before the mind, 


And sheds around the glowing soul, 
Blessings—bright— pure and unconfin’d 3 

Such as the soul of former hours, 

Can conjure with its wizard powers ? 





| 
| 


when a horse in the street taking fright, ran against 


ihe scaftulding; the stone fell—-and oh, Lady | 


Grace !—Mr. James was killed on the spot!” 
«Dear me! Mildardour! you don’t say so!” 
“Positively true. 

eves.” 


Lady Grace put her handkerchief to her eyes, | 
and there was a dead silence for some time; at | 
lst Frank thought it time to remind her of her 


promise by saying— 
“Lady Grace, you know your promise ?” 


“My dear Mr. Frank, there is only one obsta- 
cleinthe way—I have made a promise to Sir Harry | 
Wildgoose—it was only last week :—’tis an unfor- | 


When every day new beauties shed, 
| And every moment lightly flew 
| Upon the rosy wing of time; 


I saw him with my own| And each wild sketch that Fancy drew 


| Was decked with all the tints that break, 
| With morning light on spreading lake. 


And now, how oft the soul will fly 
To scenes it never can forget, 
How oft with joy, and love, and hope, 
Of former days, it lingers yet; 
As if ’twere throwing life away, 
To lose the vision’s brilliant stay ! 


wnate thing—but if Sir Harry dies, then upon my | 


honor, you shall, truly and positively be my next | 


hushand.”” 
“On your honor?” 
“On my honor.” 


“Then, my dear Lady Grace, I am the happiest | 
man in the world, for the same stone has killed both | 


of them !”” 


Lady Grace started with surprise: her feelings | 
Ineed not attempt to describe, for how few can 
uess what it is to lose two husbands at a single 
ow! “Tam the happiest man in the world,” re- 
ated Frank. Lady Grace looked upon him in a/ 
manner that left it dubious whether a smile or a| 


ear was to follow; but she was fairly caught. 
rank loved her, and she—who can doubt it ?—had 
lways loved him. They were married at St. 


eorge’s, Hanover Square; but I am unable to | 


Full many a time, will Fancy deck 
The fairy picture o’er and o’er, 
With newer hues—with richer tints— 
And brighter than they were before ; 
As if the maid, in painting skilled, 
Placed on the canvass what she willed. 
In future hours, may we fly back 
To every scene that checred our way, 
And on the picture’s surface view 
The joy and bliss of each past day ; 
W hile Mem’ry lingers on each place, 
_ That Pancy’s flying fingers trace. 
| Rome, August, 1835, J.B. 
j 


| 
' 





Vigmkind. 


y whether Lady Grace has made a further ap-| = 


untment of her next husband. 
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Is He Rich? 





He is rich in sense, he is rich in worth, 

And rich in the blood of an honest birth ; 

le srich in his country’s heart and fame, 

And rich in the thought that high souls claim; 
le isrich in the books of olden time, 

And rich in the air of a freeman’s clime ; 
*needs no star to shine on his breast, 

or the crimson drops of his father’s crest 

ell, noble gems on the battle field, 

here the haughty foemen were taught to yield. 
ben ask no more, “Is he rich in gold?” 
stiches were bought—but can ne’er be sold. 





Fare apt to misjudge the dispensations of Pro- 
ae, when we wish them with our own wishes. 


5 


Mankinp are all hunters in various degree ; 

The priest hunts a living—the lawyer a fee. 

The doctor a patient—the courtier a place— 

Tho’ often like us, he’s flung out in the chase— 

The cit hunts a plum—while the soldier hunts 
fame, 

The poet a dinner—the patriot a name. 





tal acquirements, look up to those who are more 
accomplished than yourself, that you may be fired 
with emulation. But when you feel dissatisfied 
with your circumstances, look down on those be- 
neath you, that you may learn contentment. 


| 
} 
| 
; 
| 
| 
} 
| WueEn you are disposed to be vain of your men- 
' 


| 





Wuen we think of death, athousand sins, which 
we have trode as worms beneath our feet, rise up 
against us flaming serpents. 
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Towakxvs the south, and on the coast, is the val-| kept in leash for the deer, might be slipped upon over 
ley of —. The inhabitants were always | him, or aleaden pill administered from some neigh. af. an 
simple and credulous, for there was nota hamlet| boring pharmacy, and few doubted its taking led af 
but had its appropriate witch, who dispensed good | effect! ! bevin 
or evil, as her vassals might think fit to propitiate Credulity was natural to the country, indigen- had g 
her: woe to him who would dispute or disbelieve ous to the soil. They believed, that what escaped alarm 
her power! Few ever yet dreamed of so doing, with impunity might pass for lawful, and thatan thoug| 
save only the outlaws of the forest, who, whenthe enemy tothe trade was one alsoto the country. The merin, 
king’s venison was no longer palatable, made in- | neighboring magistrate, too, was cautious enough sien 
roads upon the plains; or the wild marauders from | notto interfere with either their creed ortheir code; prove 
the coast, who, in their turn, too, at variance with | and, perhaps, found his advantage in this line of the eff 
his Majesty’s high prerogative, carried on their conduct; but in his administration of justice, he for no 
illegal traflic, risking life and property on the joy-| made up a due measure of severity in other mat- the wo 
ous cast of a simuggler’s throw. Such, indeed, | ters, to atone for any little laxity he might be guilty ble hal 
owned not the sybil’s spells. They were as mas-| of in this. behold 
ter spirits to the simple inhabitants. The calm of; This magistrate, and he now lives in the reco quietly 
life had no charm for them; and they dared noth- lection of many, was an anomaly in nature. Toa Nell ec 
ing except when the storm raged, and were as faith-| simple-minded, confiding people, it needed noth- not to b 
ful to its presence, as the thunder-clap is to the | ing more than the prim look, the proud gait, and would ; 
lightning. It was then that the cavalcade would | the wary circumspection of ’Squire , to im- her goo 
start from the coast, for it was only then that the | pose the belief of wealth as boundless as the sea, to them 
vessels would near the shore. When none else | only infinitely more available, as it well might be, be a wa 
dared stir from the fire-corner, nor even gaze Tosuch, indeed, every palpable proof of imsolven- course « 
through the lattice, the bold venturer would ride | cy was only an additional motive for confidence. fortune 
his boat upon the beach, on a huge breaker, and He was never known to give either in alms orin cure th 
stranded there would haul in his illicit cargo. The | hospitality, because he had nothing to give—and it she grac 
wagons were loaded, and the pioneer on the fore-| was a proof of his economy. As a banker, he came Ww 
horse of the team, fearlessly defiled through the fo- | would lend no money to his neighbors, and it Wis HM chance 
rest, crossed the morass, or dashed over the fords— | construed into an evidence of his prosperity, propitia 
as reckless of life as if eternity were only the| When neigi:boring banks were tottering, he broke Happ 
mnorrow of «a joyous existence. By the inhabitants, into his own bank, and stole his own money, that simple t 
they were feared and favored; and if aught was| it might betold in testimony of his credit, thateven HM had the | 
ever required of them, their assistance was punc- | this shock did not stagger him: and when he sev ingg reg 
tually lent, and as punctually requited. The wild-| his confidential clerk to prison to take his trial for disturbe: 
ness of such scenes had stirred up some to the | his life, for an act he had himself committed, WH consujt } 
sume pursuits, which for the listless many had no} almost tortured into a proof of his clemency, ti towns, 
charms. The hour, and the time of their appear-| he had strongly recommended him for mercy! and, aproack 
ance—the many that wert, and the few that return- | lastly, when his neighbors passed his wheat-stacks MM thoi, pac 
ed, and the warning of their witches, had scared | that had stood for many aseason, and were nowall prehensi 
many a brave man from this dangerous course of | devoured within by vermin, when a hundredth patil whey the 
life; while the very daring of those who did ven-| of them had cheered the whole valley, they did ORE could no 
ture upon it, would appal the less courageous, un- curse his parsimony, but congratulated themselv¢s, Nell soor 
til they deemed themselves, in the comparison, | thatifthe Bank of England should fai}, which they from only 
meek, tame, and abject. The very unconscious-| thought by no means improbable, Squire —— table, e) 
ness of their power, or their energies, was a source | would become a Henry Hase, and the villag¢ “HM From ne, 
of contentment to them, and the mysteries of a fra- | — the metropolis of the world. predicting 
ternity in one common secret, inclined themtogive| Such was this man! A farmer to sow the! ilready : 
credence to what was neither nataral nor reason-| peat! a brewer to poison their drink! a banke seasons h. 
able, till an old withered hag, in a mud cottage, | 4, appropriate to himself their monies! and, in! tulations 
and with the paraphernalia of a brindled eat and a) .ommission of the peace, to hold the scales of }# and here, 
red cloak, would creep into their creeds, and take | tice for them!!! had not a 
up so firm a position there, that it would require One alone of the whole country withstood uch root 
more than a parish exorcist to cast her out. current of general opinion, as to the wondro ar, and ; 
By these means the king lost many liege sub-| wealth of the ’squire. This one, was “ old Nel subject of 
jects, without perhaps ever missing them. By «Nell of the hut.” The precise date of her es had no ch, 
these means, too, the valley prospered as the har- lishing herself in the country was not remember Wards any 
vest of the seas was carried through it. Ifthe pur-| [It was believed that she had remained as as lo go? wy 

suit was hot, there were vaults and cellars in the! ment on the soil, after the overflowing from "JM ‘ussion, 


contiguous woods, and woe to the gauger who at- 
tempted to penetrate them! The hound that was 
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OLD NELL, THE WITCH. 





og Up- 


She had fixed herself under the coverture } 
va little turf on acommon, and kKennelled her- | 


was worth the asking. But who should put the 


question? Itimplied a confidence in her power of 


gif in this hutch, with no other entrance to it than | answering it; and who dared avow such a confi- 
iat of a moveable portal, which she shifted at will | dence ? Noone could do it so well as Alice. Alice 


the blast might blow. It gave her but little trou- 
le to creep into it, for nature had so doubled her, 
that her stature was not more than that of a puny 
child. Squalid and haggard, she had been hunted 
wer the lane; a figure, that even dogs might bark 
at, and that men, more pitiless than dogs, had yel- 
ied after. Her jargon was that of all countries: 
having never made any place her residence, she 
had gleaned something from them all; whilst fear, 
darm, persecution, had given a quickness to her 
thoughts, and words, that, having in them a glim- 
nering of sense, appeared to the ignorant or super- 
ditious more than natural, She did not fail to im- 
yrove upon this idea, and having so well known 
ihe effect of fear, sought, in her turn, to inspire it, 
fr no other purpose than to ward off the jeers of 
the world, and rest her jaded limbs in the unenvia 

ble habitation she had chosen. It was strange to 
behold sturdy laboring lads, and smiling lasses, 
qietly and fearfully creeping up to hear what old 
Nell could tell them of “ good hap;” whilst she, 
not to be won till she was wooed, enacting the coy, 
would affect a little irritation at the intrusion, that 
hergood favor might only be the more acceptable 
tothem. It required little more than an old nail to 
bea warranty against ill-luck to those whose even 
course of life was their best security against mis- 
fortune; and nothing but a simple plant to effect a 
cure that nature had amply provided for. Thus 
she gradually grew into repute. All of good that 
came Was attributed to old Nell; and if an evil 
chance befel, why if old Nell had been properly 
propitiated it would never have befallen. 

Happy in their belief, and in their natures too 
simple to doubt, theyreposed their fullest trust, and 
had the witch never scared their faith by impugn- 
ing areceived opinion, her security had never been 
disturbed. From the low, the less lowly began to 
consult her: and not only a farmer’s son, but even 
ttownsman of the ’squire’s, had been known to 
‘proach her. Not that they believed in her—still 
their pace was as stealthy, and their looks as ap- 
prehensive, as those of more humble individuals, 
when they first came in sight of the hut: but they 
could not, and therefore did not, believe in her. 
Nell soon began to assume great importance, and 
from only announcing what was certain and inva- 
table, entered upon the wider field of futurity. 
from never going farther into that province than 
predicting a marriage, that the glances of eyes had 
ilready announced, or a good harvest when the 
#asons had been propitious, she ventured on spe- 
‘ulations of what she termed “hap or mishap ;” 
ind here, too,she might not have betrayed herself, 
ad not a predisposition against the ’squire taken 
such root in her mind, that she assumed a different 
‘t, and a wilder tone, whenever he became the 
subject of the inquiries. He was a lone being— 
’d no child—and his heart had never yearned to- 
Wards any of his kind. Where then washis wealth 
go? was the question of many an evening dis- | 
“ussion. Who better could tell this than Nell? 
Nell had told many truths, and Nell might tell this 











*€ too; and if the riddle was worth the solving, it ) 


was greeted more, and welcomed sooner, than 
any else; and her presence seemed always as a 
gleam of sunshine to her. 

Poor Alice, she was indeed beautiful ; the pride 
of all who knew her; for she was good and kind, 
and so lovely to look upen, that most, who in the 
world are deemed fair, would fade in the compari- 
son. J would not lose my recollection of such 
goodness and beauty, for inuch that the world could 
offer. I would close the book of life, were not the 
portraiture of such excellence so engraven there, 
that ainidst all that is grim and ghastly, it would 
seem as a purer spirit, intended to infuse a purer 
nature. Such a one, indeed, have I scen, and nei- 
ther Alice nor herself would suffer by the compari- 
son. But, believe me, that he who could appre- 
ciate the excellence would pause ere he described 
it, lest the apes of the world should insult the ori- 
ginal by their mimicking of its attributes. 

Such was Alice, the humblest peasant girl ; and 
if all the pride of the land had passed before 
Nell’s hut, they would not have won a glance from 
her, if it were to have been stolen from Alice. It 
must have been a bleak day that prevented her 
from visiting Nell, and the meal must have been 
less than a scanty one that she did not participate 
with her. The wrinkled hag would protrude her 
sinister appearance in expectation of her if she tar- 
ried. Who then so fitting to woo the witch, and 
win the secret from her? 

In silence the group approached the hut, crouch- 
ing under the protection of asimple maiden. Nell 
rufiled her plumage as she saw them advance. 
Things were indeed changed with her, when lads 
and lasses stood quailing before her in their holi- 
day suits, and she strutted towards the portal, 
which as she could almost fill, was the spot best 
fitted to add to her appearance. ‘ Good be wid 
ye, Alice— good be wid ye. Ye be alwa’ welcome 
to ould Nell.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye, from my heart,” answer- 
ed the maiden; ‘‘no tones are kinder to me than 
yours, Nell, excepting always young Frankland’s 
when he returns with success; but that is no mat- 
ter now—we want to know something, Nell?” 
And as she spoke, the group gathered closer to her, 
trying to protect themselves, by clinging to the 
sanctuary of her gown. ‘“ We want to know some- 
thing, Nell! Walk twice round the kettle, and 
turn the horse-shoe and the sea-weed, and tell us 
who will have the ’squire's gold when he’s gone; 
if, indeed, he is to go?” 

“Who!” answered the hag in a different voice, 
whilst she mani/ed with rage, “ who but the crow, 
will have his carrion? As much good shall he get 
from his gear, as comes from the toad-stool in the 
field, or the shark’s jaw when cast ashore.” 

“Out upon the old carle!” screamed all the voices 
but Alice. ‘Out upon her Zor a lying hag!” cried 
all, and the projectiles that were offered to their 
hands drove poor Nell from ‘:9r prominent position 
to the furthermost angle of the hutch. 

Bold in their disbelief as they had been before 
timid, they hurled their imprecations after her, and 
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searcely heard her muttering, “ Foul befa’ ye—foul 


' When he has snapp‘d the tether to some 
f old Nell. But all the- 
gither sha’ not have so much pity from me, 
Alice 
prognostication boded evil, but Alice had 
to heed it, all she thought of was Nell, 
rs and entreaties could have 
‘For mercy 
sake forbear name of 

‘‘ Blaspheme Alice. What can Heaven 
have to do wid such a hag? beside boded ill 
returned te their 


befa’ ye 
Oo ve. ve ‘Il think again o 
| as one 
tear that must fa’ fra poor ’'s eyes.” 

The 
not time 
and nothing but her tea 
saved either the hut or its inmates. 
In the 
not, 
3, she 
o’ thee? have 
work of destruction. 


cried Alice, opening the way she 


and they would 


then,” 
had before obstructed, 
tell me if it be 
thought, 
is alwa’ witchery to those 


oe (io, 


“taste of vengeance, and 


sweet! Shame on ye all! she told 


ye what she and what ye had asked! Wis- 


dom that understand it 
not.”” The simple truth from her sweet lipsearried 


added, 


they instinctively followed. 


conviction with it, and as she ‘Come with 
me all, come with me 
Stull, as 
indistinctly heard, as their courage inwardly con- 
tended with the but 


sased, the y gradually succumb- 


they retired, “Out upon the hag!” was 


mastery the y were bowing to; 
as their mutteringsce 
ed. 

all else on earth she might 
but the 
’squire’s gold, with the evidence of it they had al- 


It was indeed a trial; 


have questioned, and preserved her sw ay ; 


ways before their eyes, was beyond her control. 
It was instantly whispe red abroad that she was 
guilty of this here sy, and the constable and the 
beadle forth- 
with. Twice they arrived at the fut for this pur- 
but the 


out to protect het - and an 


received them orders to uncettle her 
Alice was always stretched 
of beadles could 
not have resisted her sweet voice praying them to 


pose, arin ol 


army 
forbear. Withhertoo young Frankland would join 


m entreatr s—he beloved, because he was 
brave and generous, 
trothed to Alice. was 


repriceved—it mattered little whether she went or 


was 
he was be- 
From week to week she 


and because, too, 


stayed—no one passed near her, if it was not to 
fling au scoff or a None, 
Frankland and Alice, who, as the world blew hard 
afforded her the protection of all the 


jeer at her. save only 


upon her, 
kindness they could. 

It is indeed 
passions and propensities of inan are rendered tame 


goodly sight, when all the fiercer 


and submissive by—the love of woman. Thus 
was it with Frankland. His spirit was on the 
winds, and his course in life on the waves, yet the 
love of Alice so t mpered all his thoughts and ac- 
tions, that though he lived in open defiance of the 
laws, he fancied that he wronged no one; and if 
in his next voyage he should be successful, why, 


with the little 
age togive up the traflic, ifit wasunlawful, and make 


hoard he already had, he could man- 


Alice—God bless her !—as happy as she deserved 
to be. Ile 
what she then was, at least in wealth—so the pride 


must contrive tu raise her a little above 
of his love prompted him; a few acres would suf- 
in his reeollections, he 
till he 
place d her as far above the rest in possessions, as 


fice; but as her merits rose 


increased them in number, would have 


Many a day-dream thus flitted 
He thought of kindneas to her, to 


she was in beauty. 
before him. 





ed 
Nell, to all indeed who might need it. Could his 
trade be unlawful, when so many would benefit by 
it? It was not—no, it could not be. 

In the meantime a circumstance occurred thy 
awakened him from such dreams to a dreadfy| 
reality. The ’squire died suddenly. The reali ly 
of what had tortured all so long, must soon be 
He died, and what Nell had predicteg 
was but too true. The tale was soon told. Ruin 
stared every one in the face; all at least who had 
laid up their hard-gotten earnings, either as provi- 
sion for themselves or their children. In the bank. 
‘of the man was involved that of the whole 
population. ‘The news reached Frankland on his 
arrival on the coast. All that he possessed was 
lost; he dared not tell it, lest it should demand as 
great a sacrifice from Alice, and that she should 
wed him with nothing. How little did he know 
her pure nature !—how cleansed it was from all the 
dross of worldly interest! 

His fate was quickly cast—one throw might re- 
deem all. Alice knew that a solemn league bound 
Frankland to the crew, and thatthe time of service 
was unlimited—he had never yet fixed the date, 
What better opportunity of so doing than at the 
It would at least mitigate the pain of 
parting! ‘ Alice, sweet Alice, dost thou love me!” 
She looked up, and breathed loud. ‘ Turn, then, 
thy dear eyes upon me, and let not thy tears dim 
them, for it is the last parting we shall know here.” 

‘ How,” she replied—*“ how !” and the recollee- 
tion came to her of what Nell had said, for she en- 
twined herself closer around him. “If all that 
was told must come true, the tether shall be snap- 
ped, and that ean never be, while I have strength 
to cling to thee.’’ 

‘ You misunderstand me,” he rejoined ; “J ouly 
mean, that before the next moon our league will be 
never more renewed; one more 
voyage to France, and Lleave thee no more. Look 
upon me once, love, and bless the enterprize!” 

That was more than she could do; if her feet did 
not falter, she could not so far trust her voice, but 
she loosened her hold, and turning from him, lowly 
ejaculated, “It must be so—it must be so!” as il 
her destiny was directing her. 

Thus he left her. Every thing favored. The 
crew was on the shore, and the vessel on the se. 
The breeze was fair and fresh, and carried them 
quickly across the channel. The freight was g ship- 
and why they tarry? "Though the 
moon was up, the weather was lowering ; and if it 
did but last them across, they should have such‘ ‘a 
run” asthe bestman had never seen. Their hears 
beat high, and Frankland urged them on. They 
put out to sea. The weather was dark enough for 
the devil’s worst deeds, and it lasted them throug: 
They drove their boats in upon the shore. They 
had signalled the wagons from sea—they wel 
there with their best tackle. Not a momant ¥® 
lost. The cargo was landed and loaded. Frank 
land took his post on the fore- horse—the pad 
danger, and of difficulty. With the best mettle 
man and horses they mounted the beach. Th 
weather was then beginning to clear. They p™ 
sued their course overthe bleak and barren heather 
when in a moment three lights in succession, from 
known points, told them that they were observ® 
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They quickened their pace, but the tread of horses 
reached their ears, and gained upon them; a shot 
was fired at them; another—and another—and the 
last took effect, though aimed at random—it was 
upon Frankland. He did not fall. They had 
suck into a winding path, at a fearful pace, and 
for a while their pursuers missed them, whilst they 
eached a halting place that was near at hand. 
Frankland was taken from his horse, bleeding pro- 
fusely. ‘They had hardly time to staunch the blood, 


for he was wounded grievously, when the watch | 
announeed that the dragoons were again nearing | 


them. 

“We must on,” said one of his companions, as 
be turned to Frankland, adding, “ wilt thou go with 
us! or—you know the rest—the dragoons are on 
us.” 

“Take me with you—take me with you,” said 
the dying man ; “ and here Will, and Williams, ye 
were always milder than the rest,” and his voice 
was failing him— ye do know—where I would be 
t&ken—does thee not, Will? Get thee upon Moon- 
shine—he was always sure-footed when there was 
need—and I mind now how he mounted the beach, 
as if time pressed ;—aye, now, gie him his head— 
he knows where [ would ha’ gone, l’se warrant; 
and Williams, lay me up on the wagon, and ye 
know when ye may lay me down—that’s where I 
shall be minded ; and see that ye whistle when ye 
come to the ford ; but mind, ye carol not as I did 
when things went well—ye must not belie the sor- 
rowfu’ tale—there’s enough to bear without that. 


Whistle twice—but she’l! sure to be there the first | 


time. So, now lay me up—so—and I shall rest. 
Let me but see her once more—let me bless her,”— 
and raising his voice to the highest pitch he then 
could, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Heaven! if thee canst not 
grant me this, do thee bless her for me,”—and so 
he sank. 


The party moved onward—pursuit was hot, but 
the path they took was intricate. As they descend- 
ed into the valley they increased their speed, for 
should they once gain the river, they thought they 
might bafile them. They might cross, and not 
show the trace of their passage to their pursuers, 
As they approached the ford the whistle was given, 
encee—and twice—they dashed in, and crossed 
with safety. On the other side, and near the cot. 
tage, stood Alice; she knew it was not his whistle— 
she heard not his voice. ‘They stopped. ‘Where 
are ye, Alice 2?” Noanswer. ‘“ He’s worse than 
ll, fear.” She seemed to know it. They lower- 
ed him down—she was a statute, save thata huge 
lear stood in her eye, and seemed as if it could not 
fall. They felt his heart—it had ceased to beat— 
some one mercilessly said so, and she fell extended 
upon his body. The tear gushed forth, and--dare 
{tell it?—her reason with it! 


Thus it was they left her, as the letter of the 
Warning was completed. How she was severed 
from him I know not. Whenit was accomplished, 
she was seen creeping up to the hut of old Nell; 
she crawled into it, and never again would be en- 
Uced from it—a witless thing, whose words in her 
turn would have been an oracle in the neighbor- 
hood, if Providence had not so afflicted her that her 


only utterance was an hysteric laugh! 


ORIGINAL. 
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‘An elegant sufliciency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Fase and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love; 
And thus their moments fly.” 


“ If we expect the purchase, we must pay the price.” 


| Ir has been well observed by a distinguished 
author, that the most characteristic mark of a great 
mind, is to choose some one object, which it con- 
siders important, and to pursue that object through 
life. Amid ali the varying scenes of our existence, 
‘and in the several conditions in which we are 
placed, human reason and consistency seem to ren- 
der it necessary that some wise plan of conduct, at 
our entry upon the course of life, should be adopt- 
ed for the regulation of our actions. The various 
employments which are laid before us, have, in 
themselves, some intrinsic importance—some ob- 
ject, which, if attentively pursued, will result in 
benefit toourselves and the world around us. Some 
of these occupations and professions present duties 
‘indeed, arduous and difficult to be performed. It 
truly requires no ordinary powers of mind, to bring 
to light the hidden things of philosophy and science, 
to make the valuable disceveries which are eve 
ry day drawing rich gifts from nature’s treasury, 
and contributing their portion towards the improve- 
ment of man’s condition. To eflect researches 
equal to those of the former ages of the world, re- 
quires a mind of no ordinary attainments, and con- 
}tains in the list of its requirements, many, upon 
which much soundness and depth of intellect, 
would be necessary to bear the test of an examina- 
tion. Yet, by dint of perseverance and constant 
exertion, its obstacles may be removed from the 
path, by which we inay obtain success and emi- 
jnenece. Each one of us is endowed with faculties 
capable of producing results not only beneficial to 
nimself, but mankind. Although he may not be 
able to look so deeply into the secrets of nature, as 
to discern the hidden springs of actions, which a 
wiser mind might discover, nor to journey “ amid 
the regions of the philosophical world”—yet each 
is fitted to fill some useful station in life, and that 
he ought to select and pursue with untiring zeal. 
From such a course of conduct, he might look for 
effects—for some of the evidence of the success of 
his labors, and feel the consolation of having done 
his duty. But with all these encouragements, and 
‘incentives to exertion, which different situations 
present, it not unfrequently bappens that human 
expectations are disappointed, and the bright sun- 
‘shine of hope and success is changed to darkness 
of the blackest hue. The cause is evident. A de- 
sire for a change of situation—for novelty, is inhe- 
rent in our nature; and when any object presents 
obstacles, which seem to exact too high a tax of ex- 
ertion and labor, it is immediately discarded, and 
its rich rewards are left to moulder in neglected 
silence, from our own sensual depravity. Tere, 
‘then, lies the secret of the motives of our minds— 
jalways changing—unsteady, and seldom firm, 
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With a glance at these truths, we may see the 
wisdom of our author’s remark. Strenuous effort 
is the true secret of success in all the aflairs and 
concerns of life. By it, every obstacle may be re- 
moved, and we seldom need fear a failure in our 
attempts. Without it, “ the 
must remain unstrung:” the mind grows rusty, and 
loses its wonted elasticity. History, and even daily 
experience is full of instances to corroborate the 
truth of our maxim. At the time the researches of 
the ancient philosophers were being made, man- 
kind was in a state of superstition and semi-barbar- 
ism—incredulous to the extreme, and even reject- 
ing the truths, which the exertions of the wise men 
among them were fast finding out. 
of sound reason and judgment, were little regarded 
and seldom obeyed ; and had it not been for the in- 
terference of a Higher Power, than that of their de- 
praved appetites, they must have soon gone back 
Yet with all this 
host of opposition, industry and exertion finally 


to their original nothingness. 


acquired for these sages of antiquity, rich laurels 
as a reward for their eflorts to benefit mankind. 
The renowned bard of Avon having, by some 
accidental circumstance, caucht the idea that he 
was endowed with a mind designed for a higher and 


nobler sphere of action, than thatin whichit was the | 


duty of an English waiter to move, marked outa 
course of conduct, in which, although at the begin- 
ning, exertion and perseverance secured him a re- 
putation high and lasting. 

“ Dryden appeared on the world’s wide stage,” 
atatime when the circumstances of the times ap- 
parently precluded the possibility of the nation ever 
being emancipated from the vice and corruption, 
which every where debased the character of the 
people. The false taste, which had been gaining 
ground during the age of Queen Elizabeth, was not 
to be suppressed by the accession of the Scottish 
Jaines, whose talent for low wit, and as a punster, 
This 


perversion of literature and learning increased, and 


was at least equal to his boasted king-eraft. 


soon overflowed the country with the linpetuosity 


of a flood, bringing in its course the rubbish of a | 


former reign. The efforts of Dryden stood forth in 
bold relief, and “ his labors were ever in the eye 
of the public.” Although he was compelled to con- 
form, in part, to the national taste, yet his better 
judgment persuaded him to a gradual change in 
the style of his writings, till he finally gave a new 
direction to the public mind; and at the expiration 
of a short period, we find a nation improved in their 
moral condition, and exhibiting that brillianey of 
genius and extent of learning, which is now a bea- 
con light, “to guide other nations in the pathway 
io glory.” 

"These are a few instances, which we present, as 
proof of our theme. Industry and exertion are ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of every object. 
Fortune may, for atime, give success to our plans, 
yet she too is fickle; and if we have not a more 
substantial basis, upon which to rest our hopes, 
disappointment must surely follow. The shipcan- 
not traverse the pathless ocean, w ithout a pilot to 


direct her way; neither can the seed burst its en- 


velope, and yield a new plant, without the assist- 
ance of heat and moisture. 


Effort is ever necessa- 





nerves of intellect ! 


The dictates | 


an 


ry to secure success. Let its application be yp. 

glected, 

“ And life would seem a night, and earth a waste of 
wo.’ E. M. V. D, 





Relation of Man and Wife, 
Iv the direction of the destinies of a family, ang 
its estate, the husband has to act the part of a pro- 


-| phet, without the inspiration of one ; that is, he has 


to project or Jay out in his mind all his subsequent 
It is true he may have the experience of 
others for his guide, as well as his own past ae. 
tions; nevertheless it will be discovered on prac. 
| tice, that all those aids are butfaint and distant way. 


actions. 


| marks which allow of great vacillation in either 
at or in followingthem. His errors, imper- 
| fections and misapplications, must of course be 
But the part a wife 
lacts is quite different; itis rather that of a histo. 
| rian, Who gives opinion on acts done, and thus too 
| often she records mentally the errors of her hus. 
| band in capitals, whilst she regards all that tums 
outright,as matters of course. She stands (though 
she may not always be aware of it) comparatively 


)aimin 


co 
= 


j both numerous and frequent. 


ina bright sunshine whilst the husband has only a 
All this is under the sup. 
| position that the husband is in his right place and 
directing the affairs of the family. 

From the repeated failures (incident to all men) 
the wife is often tempted to think that she could do 
better, and even to strive for the mastery. If the 
husbard gives way even in part, to her desires, it 
is clear that there will be two sets of ideas opera- 
ting on one subject, which to say the least of it will 
| produce confusion. If she succeeds in gaininga 
| full and complete mastery in the direction of their 
j affairs, the husband necessarily becomes degraded 

and his services lost to the family. In such case, 
| things are surely under the guidance of the weaker 
pilot, and a strong adverse current will be pretty 
sure to bring on greatdifficulties and a storm ; ship- 
wreck of the family vessel. It is true that there 
| may be a few exceptions to such a fate :—as for 
instance, Where a woman of strong mind and great 
discernment marries a man of weak capacity. 
| But do not such cases add to the errors of the wo- 
oe ’ and show very plainly that with her great 
| 


‘dim star for his guide. 


capacities for ruling and managing, she has great 
| frailties associated? for it is evident in such exam- 
ples that she has bartered that respect which was 
due to her abilities for a little trash of some kiud 
It may be titles, money, family, rank, beauty, oF 


| soine other perishing or comparatively invalid ma | 


‘terial. A good and wise woman will readily dis 
cern the difficulties of her husband's position, for 

| he is the proper pioneer. She will see his liabili- 

|ty to err from the incessant change of things, and 
his being called on to judge beforehand, concert 
ing the most eligible path to pursue, she will actas 
a lever to aid him instead as a weight to oppres* 
him, and so far from wishing to take the reins inte 
her own hands, she will rejoice that she is not called 
to such difficulties and dangers.— Atheneum. 





The Goddess of Wisdom sprung from the head 
of Jove—a proof that she has but few relations 0? 
the female side. 
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NUMBER III. 


THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


ee 


Tere are few things that afford more pleasure 
to the reflecting mind, than to drag from their obscu- 
rity, the legends and superstitions of an early period. 

The pleasure that we derive from such researc h- 
es, frequently extends to almost all subjects which 
are clothed in the venerable garb of antiquity. The 
genuine antiquary gazes at arusty copper coin with 
the same enthusiasin that swells the breast ofa ro- 
mantic beauty of seventeen, at first sight of the foam- 
ing waters of Niagara, or the bold rocks of our own 
Hudson. 

Though we do not claim so deep an attach- 
ment to the relics of the olden time, as the im- 
mortal Monkbarues, or the sturdy Captain Gross, 
of whom Burns has so wittily sung, we must 
say that to us antiquity throws an enchantment 
onmany a subject, which without it might seem 
but little deserving of investigation. ‘There are 
however many of the ancient superstitions, which, 
though formed by minds benighted in Pagan 
darkness, for beauty and sublimity far surpass 
the theories of modern philosophy; among these 
we should place in the first rank the doctrine of 
the ‘Metempsychosis’, or transinigration of souls. 


This theory is undoubtedly Asiatic in its origin. 
The venerable Brahmans, who may boast of anti- 
quity which throws, that of the Grecian Philoso- 
phers far in the shade, were its originators, and for 
a long time its only supporters. Literature and 
science, which for ages had held their abode in the 
land of the Pharaohs, at length fled from their un- 
successful conflict with luxury and licentiousness, 
and sought refuge in the vallies of the snow-capped 
Himalaya. India seems to have been the cradle of 
allthose ingenious systems of mythology which 
made so noble a figure in the north, and degenera- 
ted to effeminate superstition in the south of Eu- 
rope. Itwas amidst the grand and terrific scenery 
of Southern Asia that the theory of the transmigra- 
tion of souls had its existence. It is in its nature, 
plain, open, and sublime. It arose from the full 
conviction of the immortality of the soul. Itis as 
itwas first formed; and is inveloped in none of the 


obscurities with which the ancient theories of phi- | 


losophy and religion are usually clothed. 


_ To Pythagoras is due the honor of first transplan- 
ting this interesting theory to the philosophic soil of 
Greece. 
sojourn near the Ganges It was by that mighty 
river as it leaps and boils through the passes of the 
Himalaya, or expands it selfin a silvery sheet, on 
“India’s dusky plains”, seated on the time worn 
tock, or on the rude threshold of some Pagan tem- 


ple, thatthe philosopher lent a greedy ear to the | 
He learned that the soul of | 


Wisdom of the East. 


He learned it from its authors during his | 


cleansed from its impurities, it was found worthy, 
to abide in everlasting joy with the holy and myste 
rious Brahma. 

Such is the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls; and when we reflect on the dark ages in 
which it was originated, we cannot sufficiently 
admire the nobleness and purity of thought which 
gave birth to so grand a theory. 


The amiable Jennings in one of his papers* 


has made a lively and spirited application of the 
transmigration of souls, and holdsit up asa notice 
_of virtuous action to those ‘‘Who are too sagacious, 


learned, and courageous, to be kept in awe by 
threats of helland damnation.” He, however, 
takes only the dark side of the subject, and consid- 
ers it merely as affording punishment to those who 
have offended in the first stage of their existence. 
But as all mankind, according tothe Brahmans, 
had topass through a certain number of transmi- 
grations, the virtuous as well as the vicious, we 


,may suppose, that the former suffered a shorter pe- 
. riod of probation, and took the forms of the happi- 


er and more intelligent class of animals. It would 
not be a disagreeable or uninstructive task to ima- 
gine one’s-self some of the changes which were of 
different dispositions and characters, according to 
this theory, may be supposed to have undergone. 
Butas this part of the subject has been so ably 
handled by the author we have just named, we 
will only remark that the refined and beautiful of 
the gentlersex, undoubtedly receive the forms of 
Doves, and Nightingales, and delicately formed 
Antelopes; while to men, are given the figures 
of the Lion, the Tiger and, we fear, not unfre- 
quently the Bear. 

The belief in the transmigration of souls is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most reasonable conjectures 
with regard to a future state, ever entertained by 
heathen philosophers. Had they been acquainted 
with the construction ofthe planetar; system it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that they might have 
extended their views a little farther, and have peo- 
pled other orbs with the departed spirits of this. 
How happens it that no sage theorist has taken 
up this view, and considered the centre ofeach sys- 
tem the place of meeting for all the inhabitants of 
its attendant planets? taking for example, the so- 
lar system, they might suppose that the inhabitants 
of Hershel ontheir demise pass into Saturn or his 
rings, and from thence take a regular march through 


Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, till 


having made more perigrinations than the wander- 
ing Jew, they take up their lasting abode in the Sun: 
unlesss indeed they took passage in a Comet for 
some still more distant bourn. And it would be no 


. . . . | 
man was immortal, but that its habitation was not | bad way of accounting for the appearance of Com. 


fixed. That it passed from one frail tenement a 
another, till having expiated its sins, and being 





* The ‘World’ No. 163. 
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ets, to suppose that they are sent to 
surplus population of the Sun. 
doubtedy be suffered according to such a theory, 


earry off the 
Man would un- 


to be unde rgoing c ontinual improvement; and trom 


his character, on earth, it is 


what his situation may be in the more distant plan- 
ets. Aneasy method would thus be presented to 


account for the appearance of Moons, 
be rustication, or temporary banishment for those, 


who, without meriting aseverer punishme nt, have 
and Q’s in their pre- 
and this opinion might be born out 
satel- 


not exactly minded thei ir P’s 
vious existence ; 
by the fact that a greater number of these 
lites attend those orbs that are the most remote 
froin the sun, in which the state of society, not be- 
ing as good as in those which enjoy a more favor- 
ed situation, 
for punishment. 
teemed extravagant, as the present is an age of iin- 
provement, and to keep pace with it, 
ought to be constantly stretched beyond the 
limits of use or probability. 

Before taking leave of this subject, it may not 
be entirely out of place for us to inquire, whiy it is 
that, in most of the Eastern systems of my thology, 
the gentler sex are wantonly slighted, and consi- 
dered to be without souls, while in countries more 
barbarous, they are frequently elevated to the high 
station which they deserve? This fact would 
seem to be, thatin the East, woman is not under- 
kept as mere playthings for their haughty 
lords; mewed up in the narrow confines of the se- 

raglio, and debarred from all freedom of 
and social intercourse, what scope have they for 


there must needs be more necessity 


Nor should such a theory be es- 


the mind 


dull 


stood; 


the exercise of those qualties and affections, which, 
have made them so virtu-| 
Can we be surprised that the y 
sink under the influence of a system so eminently | 


in more liberal states, 
ously illustrious? 


calculated to weaken the mind and enervate the 
understanding? Yet, 
duced by their own injustice, and little dreaming 
of the strong current of feeling and intellect, hid 
under the apathy of endurance, “the half barbarous 
Mahometan pronounces the lovely sharer of his 


judging from efiects pro- 


troubles, to be without a soul and destitute of mind. 


In countries where the fair sex enjoyed a greater 
freedom, 
have invariably received the tribute due to beauty 
and to virtue. Inthe verses of the wild minstre Is 
of the North, the praises of the fair are celebrated 
in a tender, yet bold and manly style. When the 
wearied warrior returns from the battle field, to 
recruit his spirits with the banquet and the cheer- 
ful cup, the fair lady of the hall listens with beat- 
‘his toils, and diverts his 


even in the most barbarous ages, they 


ing heart to the story of 
cares with the song and the kind caress. 
evidently can we picture to ourselves the hospita- 
ble board, the blazing fire, 
brightly beautiful, the chieftain’s youthful bride, 
diffusing joy and pleasure by her cheerful smile! 
But sueh pictures have been too often drawn. 


Hartford, Ct. D. L. 





Hians Holbein. 


Wattst Sir Thomas Moore continued in the 
post of Chancellor, Hans Holbein, the celebra- 


ted painter, arrived England. Holbein found 


the crowded guests, and | 


which may 


action | 


difficult’ to imagine 





HOLBEIN. 





aneasy adinittance to the Chancellor, and Was joy. 
fully received by him, both because Sir Thomas 
vas a lover of the fine arts, and because the artis, 
had brought with him Erasmus’s picture, and let. 
ters recommendatory from him. Sir'‘homas kept 
Holbein in hi s house between two and three years: 


during which time he drew Sir Thomas’ picture, 


_ and those of many of his friends and relations, One 
day Holbein happened to speak of an Enlisgh po. 


bleman, whohe had some years before seen abroad, 
and who had invited him to England: upon which 
Sir Thomas was very solicitious to know who he 
was. Holbein replied, that he had indeed forget 
his title, but remembered his face so well that he 
thought he could draw his likeness; and this he 
did so strongly, that the nobleman, it Is said, was 
immediately known by it. Sir Thomas, when he 
had sufficiently furnished and enriched his apart. 
ments with Holbein’s productions, resolved to in- 
troduce this great painter to the king. He did this 
in the following manner: He invited the king to 
an entertainment,and hung up all Holbein’s pieces, 
disposed in the best order, and placed in the best 
light, in the great hall of his house. Henry, upon 
his entrance into the hall, was so charmed with the 
sight, that he asked, ‘“ whether such an artist was 
now alive, and to be had for money?” Upon 
which Sir Thomas presented Holbein to his Majes- 
ty, who immediately took him into his service, and 
brought him into great esteema with the ‘nobility 
and gentry in the kingdom. 


An incidentis related concerning Holbein, which 
shows that Henry had formed a high idea of the 
_artist’s merit. A nobleman of the first quality came 
one day to see Holbein, when he was drawing a 
figure after the life. Holbein begged his lordship 
to defer the honor of his visit to another day; 


which the nobleman taking as an affront, broke 


low | 


open the door, and very rudely went up stairs. 
Holbein, hearing a noise, came out of his chamber, 
and meeting the lord at his door, fell into a violent 
passion, and pushed him backwards from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom. However, considering 
immediately what he had done, he escaped from 
the tumult he had raised, and made the best of his 
way tothe king. ‘The nobleman, who was mueli 
hurt, though not so much as he pretended, was 
there soon after him; and, upon opening his griev- 
ance, the king ordered Holbein to ask pardon for 
his offence. But this only irritated the nobleman 
the more, who would not be satisfied with less than 
his life ; upon which the king sternly replied, “ My 
lord, you have not to do with Holbein, but with 
me; whatever punishment you may contrive by 
way of revenge against him, shall assuredly be in- 
flicted upon yourself. Remember, pray my lord, 
that I can, whenever I please,make seven lords of 
seven ploughmen, but | cannot make one Holbein 
of seven lords.” 


IIans Holbein was a native of Basse in Switzer- 
land, where he was born about the year 1498. He 
drew a vast number of admirable portraits in Eng- 
land. He died of the plague at London, in 1554, 
and at his lodgings at Whitehall, where he had 
lived from the | time that king Henry became his 
patron. 
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Education of the Biind. ness; but the generality of nen, whether seeing or 
Tue sight is the sense by which men most readi- | blind, if left uneducated, will remain ignorant and 
lyobtain a knowledge of the properties of things brutish. 
around them. This sense is so rapid, various, and Nothing however was ever done scientifically for 
extensive in its operations, that it is almost entirely the education of the blind, until about 40 years 
depended upon, even to the neglect of the others. | ago, when the attempt was made by Mr. Hauy, a 
Man does not wait to smell of a flower in order to | very benevolent Frenchman. He was one day 
decide upon its name; his eye brings to him from | walking in Paris with some friends, and their atten- 
adistance, and in an instant, a true reportof enough tion was arrested by some blind men performing 
of its properties, to enable him to proneunce it a, on musical instruments: the music was poor 
se or a lily. ‘enough: and after stopping a moment, the friends 
From the superiority of this sense over all others, of Hauy passed on, satistied that they had done 
ithas been thought absolutely essential to the ac- their duty, by giving the blind men afew sous. But 
quisition of knowledge ; and a child born blind has } Hauy was notsatishied ; he asked himself the ques- 
been, in all ages, considered the heir of misfortune, tion, Whether these men might not be taught to play 
and doomed to a life of ignorance and inactivity. | scientifically, and a little reflection convinced him 
Strange that it should have been so! Stranger still | thatthey might. He then went on reasoning with 
that it should continue to be so! himself, until he became convinced that many de- 
Even at this day, with all the camparative free- partments of knowledge might be opened to them. 
dom from prejudice, with the experience of ages, | From that time he gave himself up to the subject: 
with the history of men who have become learned | he took several blind children under his care, toedu- 
and useful without sight, with the daily instances | cate them. His success was very great; his ex- 
of the astonishing acuteness to which the other, hibitions excited public interest, and as a matter of 
senses may be brought, many still consider blind-| course were soon noticed by the government of 
ness an insurmountable obstacle in the way of edu- France. 
cation. | He contrived books which his pupils could read, 
The eyes are indeed the great windows of the by using types with high faces, wetting the paper 
soul; but when these are shut, there are loops and and embossing it on the types, and then leaving it 
erannies by which much light may be poured in. | to dry with the impression in. ‘Though very rude 
None but those whose attention has been forced to and clumsy, these served the purposes of books for 
the subject, have perceived that the senses of touch, | the blind; and many different books were so print- 
hearing, and taste, may be made to do almost eve- ed. Of the six pupils taken by Mr. Hauy, one dis- 
ty office that is commonly done by the sight: the tinguished himself in mathematics; and one is now 
mineralogist would be in despair if called upon to a most active and efiicient member of the Chamber 
decide in the dark between granite and limestone; of Deputies in Belgium, Rodenbach by name. He 
the money changer would be at fault between a is a man of learning, of great knowledgde of the 
genuine and a false coin, with a bandage over his | world; an active politician, a good speaker, and 
eyes; and any body would think it absurd to be has considerable influence with the Representa- 
called upon to pronounce which of two men was | tives of Belgium. Ii is really curious to see him 
the tallest, by hearing them speak, when standing rise in the Hallof the Representatives, and address 
erect. Yet all these things can blind men do, himself to the speaker and to the audience; he 
if they have been encouraged to cultivate their speaks rapidly and warnily ; his feelings are strong, 
senses. and give him strong action—yel every gesture 1s 
With regard tothe acquisition of knowledge, the well timed, and every movement of his body ap- 
case is briefly thus,—men learn by the use of their | propriate. 
lve senses, but they rarely exercise any of them so But, to return to Mr. Hauy and his noble enter- 
as to bring them to the greatest degree of perfec- prise: he soou receiving the patronage of the go- 
tion: now if a man is deprived of one sense, and | vernment, and an imsttution was founded under 
villexercise the remaining four, more than other | his direction and superintendance, He invented 
men exercise their whole five, he will acquire more various methods of teaching the different branches 
knowledge than they. He who has five talents, of common education; geography by having the 
may gain other five : but he who has only four, by | outlines of the map raised : arithmetic bya board 
more active employment, may get a higher interest, | filled with a square hole, into which the pupils set 
and augment his capital in the end. types having the digets on the free of them; music 
These are not mere speculations ; history fur- by having the notes raised and tangible ; writing 
nishes examples in proof; there was the celebrated by a machine which kept the pencil ina straight 
Sanderson, who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton, and line across the paper. é' 
filled for years, with great credit, the professorship) This truly great and good man devoted all his 
of mathematics in the university of Oxford: he was time and thoughts to his subject, and the Institution 
blind from his birth, and yet become a most learn- at Paris, under his care became very flourishing 
ed philosopher. Many other examples might be and useful. He taught his pupils to weave, to 
Cited to prove that blindness is net an insurmount- braid, to spin, to make baskets, mats, whipcords, 
able obstacle to learning: but the examples prove moccasins, etc. ; he encouraged them to work at 
only that the persons Were gifted with such extra- the more difficult trades, and soon the whole of the 
ordinary powers of mind, as to rise superior to dif-) printing for the blind was executed chiefly by the 
ficulties which crush common men: many seeing | blind themselves. 
nen have become great without education, many, His institution soon became known throughout 
blind men have become learned in spite of blind-| Europe, and many of his pupils obtained places of 
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99 EDUCATION 





OF THE BLIND. 





e himself received an invi- 


it St. Peters- 


profit and usefulness ; hh 
[rn meriat Crov 


to coine to that cily, 


tation from the ‘rhinent i: 


burg, and organize a school 


forthe blind there. He 
and before ath lad the 


that provisiot 


compli do and succeeded; 


his ad sitisiaction of knuow- 


ne is were made for instructing the 
ne s 


blind in various parts ot Lurope. 
now about twelve Institutions, prinet- 
neland, 


not ne 


ry 
[here are 


pally in Germany a J where the bling 


are taught; thatthey have ressarily entatied 


upon them whnoranic pove rty, and dependence ; 


and that the Vy tren) ome e@ulightened, active, ai d 


useful: and the y go forth from those 


dent in their own resources, 


“Cc hools con 

and possessed of savrnye 
art. by which they can earn an honest livelihood. 
and live active, useful, How 


striking the contrastof their situation with thatofthe 


and respected men. 


helpless, because the ignorant blind man, who has 


been brought up from his youth wih the bumbling 
feeling of dependence—who but crawled from the 
chimney corner in the spring, to pass his days ih 
summer sunning himself by the house side—who 
counted the days and nights only as it felt warmer 
or colder—who saw no end to the time when he 


» dole of charity from his 


should live upon the daily 
relatives, but in the 
the walls ofan Alins Louse to die a pensioner onthe 
public. 

The first efforts to get np an institution for the 


period when he should enter 


instruction of the blind in this country, were made 
by Dr. Fisher 
him for the pe 


, of Boston, and much credit ts due to 


} 


rsevering tnterest which he has 


shown in the subject. Several other liberal and 
humane centleme n soon became interested tn the 
project, particularly Messrs. E. Brooks, Wim. I. 


Prescott, and C. Lo although several 
years elapsed before they effected any thing pub- 
licly, they kept silently and persevering!ly at work, 
They act of incorporati i, 
board of was appointed. At Inst 
engaged a gentleman to collect all the mformation 


and 


1 ° 
ve , 


obtained an and a 


trustees they 
that could be had from the different [ustitutions in 
Europe, and to procure teachers and apparatus, 
They resolved to make a fairand full experiment 
before they appealed to the public, and expended 
every dollar of the funds which had been raised. in 
an attempt toedueate six blind e} 


uidren. This was 


the critical moment in the existence of the infant 


Institution ; for if it had been known that the trus- 
tees had run it mn debt, blame 


would fave fallen upon them; and if condemned 


much unmerited 
by the public at that moment, whether justly or un- 
n fatal, 


Tot their 


justly, the condemnation would have bee 


On the other hand. if they he 
funds, they might have cramp: 


employed. to educate the eli 


d been spari 
“d those whom they 
ldren: the latter would 


have failed to learn any thing worthy of being ex- 


hibited tothe public; and the whele design would 
have been defeated. Bi 
to risk every thing, 


blind could be 


their wisdom: 


tt the Trustees determined 
pon the supposition that the 
ated; and tne 


the children did learn, with a faeili- 


edue result showed 
ty and rapidity thatastonished even those mostcon- 
versant with the powers of the blind. 

After nearly a year spent in silent preparation. 
the blind children were exhibited to the legislature 
of that state, and examined in the varions branches 
of education: 


and never was examination more 


LD 
—— 


satisfactory. A liberal appropriation was made 
from the State Treasury for the 
benetits of the Institution to all the in digent Young 
blind of the Siate of Massachusetts. 


extension of the 


New-Work Institution. 

Tus Institution, which is situated between 33eq 
and 34th streets,onthe Lighth and Ninth Avenues, 
was chartered by the Legislature in 131, aud eon. 
inenced in Je52. by taking six ebil. 
dren trom the Alins House, and placing them under 
the care of Dr. John D. Russ, who had made hij. 


its Operations 


self acquainted with the methods adopted in the 
European schools for teaching the blind, and under 
his care, and under the care of Dr. 
Wilham C. Wallace, the pupils have made r rapid 
progress in reading, writing, arithmetic, geog graphy, 
ete., ete of the mechanic al branches, 
A nuber of the pupils have demonstrated their 


capability of reaching the higher orders of edu- 


subsequently 


, and im some 


cation. 

Atthe present time, there are forty-one pupils in 
and them are thirteen fe. 
Applications have recently been made fer 
Owing to the li- 
mited means received from the State, fur the sup 
port of this Institution, the Managers have not been 
ableto extend tothe Blind as many advantages of 
education as they are desirous of doing, but hope 
they will soon be enabled to doso by a more liberal 
The State now pays one bundred and 
thirty dollars each, for the sup port of thirty-two pu- 
‘orporation of the City ef New-York 
allows the same sum for the sup port of ele ven more. 
This limited income has made it necessary to resort 
annually toa Fair, and also to make constant ap- 
peals to the benevolent eitizens to aid them in sus- 
taining the Institution until it shall be more liber- 
ally aided by the Legislature. 


the fiustitution, among 
inales 


the admission of several others. 


patronage. 


pils, and the ¢ 


The Institution is managed by a superintendant 
and matron, two assistant teachers, a music mas 
a weaver, a gardner, and 
several domestic The salaries of the 
above persons make up a large item of expense. 

The pupils are from all parts of the State. Ma- 
them are employed in working willow into 
all the variety of baskets, cradles, chairs, settees, 
etc. Some are employed in weaving carpeting, 
hearth rugs, door matts, chair and pew cushions 
and The females are employed 1 
needle werk, in the making of braid. chairs, and 
knitting The pupils are instructed in music j~ 
some of the females have made considerable pre 
gress upon the piane forte, and many of the boys 

flute, French horn, trombone, and viol 


ter, a basket maker. 


servants. 


ny of 


tnativasses. 


upon the 
Should this truly benevelent charity meet with 
suitable encouragement. the whole of the pupils 
can be so instructed as to be made capable of eart' 
ing their living on leaving the Institution. 
When educated the v become as cheerful as any 
society. They manifesta great 
and some of them exhibita 
wonderful tact in learning mechanical brane hes. 


own 
other portion ot 


desire to be tnstructed, 


There are about nine hundred Blind persons in 
the State of New-York alone; and it is a fact, that 


most of them are the offspring of poor parents; 
and but for this effort to educate them, most of them 
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THE LAY PREACHER, 
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would forever have remained in mental darkness. | 


A Fair for the benefit of the Tustitution is te be 


held at Niblo’s Garden, in Broadway, ou the 28th, 
2th and 3Uth days of December instant, which 
will be under the management of many benevo- 
lent ladies, assisted by the Managers, 

Should this Fair increase the funds of the Insti- 
tution to av extent adequate to the undertaking, it 


js intended to enlarge the working a comineda- | 


tious, and to furnish many of the pupils who are 


now anxiously waiting the result, with means to | 


pursue immediately sowe inechanicalemployiment. 


be more than realized. Vhe philanthropist has 


} 


only to pay this noble charity a visit, and to see | 
the Blind at work, and at their studies—aud what | 
has been made by their hands, and he will {eel that | 


he never occupied an hour with moie pleasure, if | 


not with more surprise. 
Baskets, nattra<ses, cushions, etc. are made to 
order at the Institution. 





The Lay Preacher. 
Wao has looked upon human frailty, with a heart 
Life is fed by a thousand 
Its sil- 


tofeel, without a sigh. 
streams; yet it is lost, if one be dried up. 
ver cords ure twisted together, with innuinerable 
strings, that part asunder, if only one be broken. 
Man in the majesty of his strength is frail; in the 


! 


} 


| 


} 


plentitude of his wisdom and diseretion, heis weak | 


and thoughtless. 
rity, he is surrounded by innumerable dangers 
However long he escapes; yet ail, suddenly and 
surely perish at last. We are encompassed by 
accidents, each ready to crush us; and cur moul- 
dering tenements tremble with every breath. The 
hand of nature plauts the seeds of disexse in our 
constitutions ; and with the first breath of life they 
germinate. “They grow with our growth and 
srengthen with ourstrength.” Theearthon which 
we lean for support is a voleano; the atmosphere 
we breath is pregnant with death. Health works 
its own decay—strength and vigor the own des- 
truction. The food that nourishes the body, con- 


Li: the midst of his greatest secu- 





SS eS > 


ORIGINAL. 
Toa Friend, 
ho apologized jor entertaining me withont ceremony. 
Way to me those excuses? thou can’st not suppose, 
That my friends ave less valued when low ly their 
state 
Though the world call me proud, ol! art thou one 
of those 
Who think me attached to the life of the great? 


ft is to be sincerely hoped such anticipation will | [ have mingled, ‘tis true, with the rich and the aay, 


And found pleasure in suaring their heartless 
parade, 
Sut ‘tis ouly for those who have tried them to say 
flow quickly those dearly bought pleasures must 
fude. 


They attract the attention, and please for awhile, 
But they touch notthe heart, at least cannot touch 
mine, 
Oh! dearer by far one affectionate smile, 
One glance in which feeling and candor combine. 


Tis the heart and the mizd that attract my esteem, 


If surrounded by grandeur, or gracing a cot, 
[ care not.—And no feeling bosom can deem 
The virtues it loves are confined to one lot. 


Yet amid the wild pleasures or wildering cares, 
Of the world, is affection oft destined to fade, 


|More sweetly it blooms when secured from their 


tains the poison that effects its dissolution. The | 


soul that animates, the fire of intellect and of ge- 
hius that brightens it, wears it out by its own action, 
and consumes with its own brightness. Death 
walks around us at every step, lurks in ambush 
along our path, revels in our joys, mingles in the 
feast, kneels at our devotions, and steals upon ou 
slunbers. When is the moment in which we are 


snares, 
When nurtured by sorrow, and hidden in shade. 


Then make me but arelcome,—I ask for no more, 
While sincere as it now is, our friendship re- 
mains, 
Should it ever (but think not I fear it) be o’er 
We will fetter ourselves in formality’s chains, 
Eiua. 





The Wife. 

How swect to the soul of a man (says Hierocles) 
is the society of a beloved wife, when wearied and 
broken dowa by the labors of the day, her endear- 
ments can soothe, her tender cares restore him. 


The solicitude and the auxieties, and the heaviest 


safe, the spot in which no danger threatens us ? | 


From infancy to age—from the cradle tothe grave, 


one destiny pursues,—one catastrophe reaches | 


usall. Death may linger, but he overtakes us— 
his touch may be gentle, but its effect is sure and 
fatal 





“How very lovely you look,” said a gallant 
cavalier to a brilliant dame, at a recent fancy 
ball. The lady smiled and simpered, and re- 
plied, as she twirled and twisted her jewels, so 
that the light might shine fitly upon them, “ Ob 
yes! I assure you I've got on thirty thousand | 


| 
| 


misfortunes of lile are hardly to be borne by him 
who has the weightof business and domestic cares 
it the same time to contend with. But how much 
lighter do they seem, when after his necessary 
vocations are over he returus home, and there finds 
a partner of all his gricfs and troubles, who takes 
for his sake her share of labors upon her and soothes 
the anguish of lis anticipation. A wife is not as 
she is falsely represented and esteemed by some, 


a burden or a sorrow to man. No! she shares his 


| burdens, and she alleviates his sorrows; for there 
is no difficulty so heavy or insupportable in life, 
but it may be surmounted by the mutual labors and 


‘the affectionate concord of that holy partnership. 





Tuere are two eventful periods in the life of a 


. se . ’ 
doliars*” And so she had, and was fairly worth | woman—one when she wonders who she'll have— 


that sum. 


| the other when she wonders who'll have her. 


| 
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LET’S AWAY 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


TO THE 


A Favorite 


GREENWOOD 


Song. 


BY MRS. YATES. 
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Let’s away to the green wood shade dear, And seek for the violet blue, 
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Low is its fragrant dwelling made dear, For 
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‘tis modest and humble like you, Let's @ 
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LET'S AWAY TO THE GREENWOOD SHADE. 
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shines with the Sun’s bright beam dear and the birds their sweet carols prolong. 
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Let’s away to the mountain so high, 
x And roam o’er the far-spreading heath, 
a. Where no Shepherd, nor hamlet is nigh, 
: ’ And we view all the valley beneath— 
Then with hearts that with gratitude glow 
We'll cheerful return as we went: 
- Nor for honors, or riches, forego 
= All the blessings of health, and content. 
~~ 





94 FRITHIOF AT HIS FATHERS TOMB. 








———— — —- ——————] 


Frithiof at his Father’s Tomb. Ingeborg’s Lament. 


From Frithiof’s Saga. From Frithiof's Saga. 
— . : os : 
NUMBER II, Tue autumn wind blows fresh and high, 
2 The angry billows roar, 
r , ~ 
vt Phe tempest rends the gloomy sky, 
‘“ Braicut sets the sun, and sweet it is to view } Wot util eecesl the chase . 
° ‘ ° ‘ 4 } . 
Its mild rays quiver through the foliage green! 
| 


Alfaders look !—as pure in evening dew 

As in lis ocean’s wave, and as serene. 

Tinged are tue hill tops with his rosy light; 

Ah, still it tells of blood in Balders fane, 

Soon will the landscape be enwrapp'd in night, 
And, like a golden shield, the sun sink in the main. | 


My eager sight I ever strain 
A distant sail to see; 

Oh, happy sail! that on the main, 
My Frithiof follows thee. 


Oh, ye blue waves! roll not so high, 
And speed not thus I pray ! 


“ Pleased I beheld each well-remembered field, | Too swilt he flies; thou starry sky, 
Friend of my boyhood, dear to childish love : | Shine brightly on his way ! 
Still the same flowers their evening perfume yield, | 
And the same sougsters through the forest rove. | When spring returns at nature's call, 
Still on the reefs the foaming billows break ; He too will come again ; 
Too happy he, whoo’er them never sails! But in the valley, and the hall 
Of war, of fame, perfidious hopes they wake, | He'll seek for me in vain. 
’Tis but to lure us far from our paternal vales. | 
| For calmly then beneath the grass 
, Will Ingeborga lie, 
“ Bright waves! I know ye, for ye often bore | The cold, pale victim then, alas! 
Th’ intrepid swimmer on your breasts of blue : Of cruel destiny. 


I know thee, valley, where we long since swore 
Eternal fealty such as earth ne’er knew. 

And you, ye birch trees, in whose bark I scored 
Full many a rune of love, ye stand, I see, 
With silver trunks, and boughs with foliage stored | 
And all is asit was; no change—except in me. | 


He left, in haste to plough the main, 
His faleon on the strand : 

Oh, noble bird ! with me remain! 
I'll feed thee from my hand. 


Freya a falcon’s wings approved 
A PP 


, , ' " ‘ . mH To trace the earth around 

And seek her Oeder, her beloved 
4 My father’s tomb !—and does the hero sleep? But him she never found. 
Gone, never toreturn, he dwells within 
A starry tent, they say, and oft and deep, And shouldst thou lend thy pinions light 
He drains his mead cup midst the buckler’s din. They would not serve me now; 
Oh, Asa’s guest! oh, Thorsten Vickingson! Death may alone to aid my flight, 
Look on thy sen, from out those fields of bliss. His murky wings bestow ! 





With runes, with groans I come not, but alone 


8 > » oo soo * ¥ To wa val > sel i 
To soothe the god I seek; oh, father teach me this! Rest on my shoulder, falcon dear, 


And gaze upon the sea! 
We gaze in vain; no barks appear ; 


“Is the tomb dumb? yet Angantyr of yore 
He comes not back to me! 


Broke for a sword the silence of the grave ; 
The sword was good, but Thirsing’s worth scarce 














more Again he’ll tread his father’s hall 
Than Frithiof’s prayer, who never begged a glaive, When in my grave I sleep: 
Wish'd I a sword the holm gang could supply : Bid him our childhood’s days recall, 
From thee, the Asas pardon I require : And Frithiof then will weep. 
Speak of my anguish’d thought, my grief dimmed 

eye, 


And say, a noble sou! stil! shrinks from Balder’s ire. Propriety in Dress. 


Women should not confine their attention to dres 


Stull silent? hark! itis the wild wane sings ; in their public appearance. They should accustom 
A gentle music! come! thine ear apply ! themselves toan habitual neatness, so that in the 
The siorm is stirring; place thee on its wings, most careless undress, in their most unguardeé 
And whisper to ine, as it passes by. ) |hours, they may have no reason to be ashamed @ 
High in the west unnumbered gold ring’s shine ; | their appearance They will not easily believe how 
Charged with thy thought let one a herald speed; | much men consider their dress as expressive . 
What! canst thou not? what! neither word nor | their characters ; vanity, levity, slovenliness, 4 

sign fully appear through it. Anelegantsimplicity's” 


For thy despairing son! the dead are poor indeed !”’ jequal proof of taste and delicacy. 
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“PUTTING TO RIGHTS.” 
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6 “Putting to Rights.’ )shall have no opportunity for making the tea and 
frany one is fond of variety? let him marry—I toast—got Pu of bed “ — a “ ore 
d - - ‘ ‘ , » Si s i ‘ar ste ar ° « oO . . ; 

soak it oractlarly, and in full defiance of the ge- hi “fs i ‘ rat ‘ pe wa I ¢ +o eee me 

d high, erally received opinion of the dull monotony of the 4!" pn pg * a seca 1 nik agp he . 
Py ae ‘ . sad rings , . { . se anené? @ > « 
jarriage life. Laffirm it to be neither dull nor mo- tering with ry , ro my ™ cant ¥ sot ; 

vi s . . fe ae r , » s+ 's » « i. . | e r. & 
, iin at but on the contrary, a source of infinite water, my wi e says, co b ® aters bi 1cing ome 
eg down at last, stiff'as an icicle, and blue as the cho- 


aiety, and as such Tecan recommend it—though 
ssay the truth, were [ obliged to write my school- 
npies over it again, it would go against iny con- 
sience to say, that * Variety is charming!” 

The fact is, I am a literary man, and get my liv- 
og by my pen. Tam a household drudge to editors 
fmagazines, booksellers, and gentlemen who wish 

h, »havea literary reputation, without the trouble of 
yriting books. You may therefore suppose, that 
yietudeand domestic comfort is essential to my 
wecess. Now my wife does not think so, or at 
Joast her ideas of domestic comfort differ so mate- 
‘ally from mine, as to render it much thesamething. | 
he is never happy but when the house is a perfect 
haos with scouring, dusting, and above all * put: | 
ing to rights.” She would be delighted if a troop | 
{soldiers were quartered on her for the pleasure | 
of putting things to “rights” afterwards.  Ifshe 

alkedin her sleep, it would be with a duster in her| 

and. If she were ever tempted to purloin, i: 

ould be yellow soap. ‘The very paint on my | 

joors and Wainscoat is giving way in picturesque | 
reaks to the original deal by repeated scourings— | 











Y ad there is more bread consumed in rubbing ihe) 
aperon my parlor walls than would keep my fa- 
nily. Thank God, it will be rubbed off soon. I 
hve not a chair or atable in my house but what is 
icketty with continued polishing ;—thatis what my | 
‘ife calls “taking care of the furniture.” Butoh !| 
hat “ puttingtorights.” Paper, paint, chairs and | 
ibles, might all go, if I could be spared that horror. | 
fIdie, the verdict of the coroner’s jury wi!l surely 
be, died of “ putting te rights.” 

[have 8 good sized table to myself—a writing ta- 
ble—on this is spread my various notes and papers, 
whether preparing an article for the magazine, cor- 
ecting a manuscript for a publisher, or writing a 

book for an author. ‘To an ordinary eye every 
hing may appear in confusion there, but to me it 
sin perfect order. I can place my finger upon 
ai very thing Lwant. But no; that will not do for my 
fe. Things must be “put to rights.” The mo- 
ent my back is turned, therefore, the process com- 
ences. The table is rubbed and polished till the 
“nts creak aguin—the drawers are all turned top- 
yturvy, and the papers bundled up and crammed | 









| 
















era—find windows and doors all wide open—my 
wife says, a well ventilated house, makes things 
sweet and wholesome, and keeps dustfrom settling! 
find a lithe green smoke instead of fire, struggling 
through a host of cinders—walk briskly up and 
down the room blowing my fingers—no signs of 
breakfast, can’t get the kettle to boil—servant em- 
ployed inthe interim whitening the dovor-steps ; 
street door open, of course, a cutting north-east wind 
finding its way into one’s very narrow. — Enter, at 
last, a bright tea-kettle, placed at a respectable dis- 
tance from the green smoke—bit of bread singed 
here and there, and called toast—tea made with 
luke warm water, better that tea should be weak, 
than the bright tea-kettle be blacked, somy wife 
says—try in vain togeton my boots, find a scrub- 
bing brush in one, and a duster inthe other. 

About 11 o’clock find my way out, and toil all 
day among publishers, editors, etc., without success 


'return hungry and dispirited, hoping, though with 


some misgiving, to'find comfort at home—turn the 
corner ofthe street where I live, and view with dis- 


/may a volume of dust, the downy residue of the bed- 


room sweepings, and tea leaves flying with the ve- 
locity of light, through the street door of my domi- 
cile—not my house on fire, and a dozen engines 
playing upon it, could convey to my senses a more 
appaling image—heard halfa dozen miserable chil- 
dren in the street, squalling—* Home sweet home, 
there’s no place like home,” joined in the chorus. My 
mind made up to the worst, by the sight of the airing 
process, rush onwards and knock atthe door.— 


They know my knock inside, and therefore in no 


hurry tocome—cutting north-east wind with sleet ; 
the door opened at last, and back door, being of 
course wide open, ain saluted with a biast of wind, 
stormy enough to spring the fore topmast of a man 
of war—my hat flies into the middle of the street— 
striving to save it, my umbrella goes after it, and I, 
struggling for my footing, am covered in a twink- 
ling with a cloud of feathers, dust, and tea leaves, 
the contents of a dust pan at the foot of the stairs ! 
Regain my equilibrium together with my beaver 
and umbrella, though w::h infinite difficulty—not so 


my temper. Enter my parlor, good heaven! what 


—— 
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1, way in places where it will take me a month to Gnd} “™ I doomed to behold—Is it an auction room, ora 
heme aen ' lace distressed for rent? or a marine store shop, or . 
“emagain. When I return, ’'m at my wit’s end ;| | RES to G ee ra teiry eee i 
am like a man going to sleep with flowing curls, | a jew’s exchange? fender and fire ney upon my i 
aking and Ending himself in a trim crop wig ! | writing table, and my papers—where ’ dusted and 
, ; 6 / 8") putto rights!"—« put to rights,’—Oh! what re- i 
Never shall [ forget the hubbub we were in for a trospective agonies does not that most expressive of 
ion to dress hole week, when the child exhibited symptoms of |p, o-rors conjure up! to those who have suffered un- ! 
d accustot Hi fea-bite. ‘The house was scrubbed from garret to| der the discipline embraced in that detestable { 
that in th MPellar, blankets were scoured, carpets beat, win-| phrase, it is needless to expatiate, to those who have ‘ 
unguarde! HAP°Ws and doors open day and night, until she not, no words can convey an adequate meaning. To 4 
ashamed ® Beght a violent cold, and I—the rheumatism. But sum up, wife scolding, child screaming—servant 
yelieve ho¥ MiP" order that you may have amore vivid sense of erying—and I swearing in an ageny of rage, and 


pressive af 
liness, and 
plicity 1988 


¥ enjoyments, I will give you my diary for aday. mortification, rush out of the house intending to take 
March 13 —Rose at 8 o’clock—verv cold,a little a passage for the Swan River, or New Zealand !— 
now upon the ground—my wife rises an hour ear- Think better of it, rather starve at home than be eat- 
tr, she, careful creature, is determined the servant! en up by the savages, so return to my yoke! 








THE DEATH BED, &c. 
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The Death Bed. , and whilst a burst of passionate sorrew overpow. 
ered the mourners, they knelt around the bed, the 
heavy sobs of the man mingling with the wilde, 
grief of the female. Llooked at the group ; wha 
a contrast between the living and the dead! She 
lay before them as ifina profound and heavy sleep, 
her features preceptibly changing and assuming 
their original beauty of expression, as the smile 
that played over thein was gradually waning, and 
as the muscles lost their irritability ; whilst they 
were weeping in all the attitudes of a first afflic. 
tion, wringing their hands, and addressing her with 
vehement words of endearment. After these oe. 
currences, it was my lot to see death in various 
shapes, from the calm preparations, the hope and 
confidence of unshrinking innocence, to the frantic 
terror and fierce impenitence for guilt and mater 


I had never yet seen the agonies of a death-bed, | 
though the sight of human suffering had become 
familiar, and had ceased to excite those painful sen- 
sations which it had at first created. I had sedu- 
lously avoided remaining to be a witness of the last 
struggles of mortality. * * * L went up stairs ac- 
companied by the husband—On approaching the 
bed-side, IE was shocked to perceive that his wife 
was dying and that all human aid was fruitless. 
She was a young and must have been a strikingly 
handsome woman; but her fine features now bore 
the impress of the destroyer. Her cheeks were 
sunk, her nostrils and lips quivered during the res- 
piration: a cold clainmy sweat stood upon her 
forehead, and her countenance was pinched, and 


wore that peculiar appearance, termed by us “ fa- ! 
‘ A P — , ‘ af r 2ne ia . 
cies hypocratica.”” 1 sat down; her pulse was fee ble | jalism. By « beautiful and benificent dispensation 


and intermitted. She was slightly delirious ; but | of Providence, it however, but rarely happened 
when roused, answered faintly and rationally ; I| that patients were at all concious of the immediate 
inquired how she was, and if she suffered much? | approach of dissolution : and I am not aware that 
“No,” she said, “no, none whatever, it is quite | in any instance which came under my personal no- 
gone. [am quite better; and when I have slept | tice, any “ge was exhibited that the moment of c 
shall be well.” This was said slowly, and at inter- | UPCUOn Was anticipates. 

vals, and with imperfect articulation. Her sidter| 
who was in the room, and in high spirits, as the pain | ORIGINAL. 

had left her, little imagining that it was a fatal Impromptu. 
symptom, told me that for several days she had 


been in great agony. 











On witnessing Hanington’s Dioramas. 

I called the husband aside, and shortly, but dis-| Ow! fair are the sights, and rare are the shows 
tinctly informed him, that avery brief period, and | Which are seen in our city, as all the world knows. 
his wife would be no more. He was startled, but But would we see Nature, in rich display, 
incredulous ; “ she was easier, she must be better ;” | We must go to the City Saloon in Broadway— 
the doctor had told him so; [shook my head, and} There children may learn whrat too late they are 
desired him to go for her mother, who had just left | taught, 
the house, in the confident hope that her daughter | 'The truths which the Bible alone, to light brought. 
was recovering. He obeyed me very reluctantly ;| The sin and rebellion which reigns in the world, 
and I again set down at the bed-side, waiting for | {hat structures, man rears, soon to atoms are hur!'t, 
his return, in order to summon the surgeon. The | They may there see how beautiful Nature appears, 
angel of death was, however, nearer than L imag-| When man worships God, and his order reveres. 
ined. A fitful and meaning smile played over her | But should he presume with his author to cope, 
features; her hands wandered about as if in search | [fe is lost in a deluge without end or scope. 
of something ; while the intervals between respi-| We may there view Creation in beauty array'd, 
ration became longer and longer; her chest heaved, | The glories, of sunrise, of twilight, and shade, 
and that peculiar gurgling sound in the throat,) Fields crown'd with verdure, enamel'd with flowers, 
known as “ death rattle,” apprised me thatthe mo-| With sweet smiling groves, and light airy bowers 
ment of dissolution was athand. Ter sister terri-| This world we inhabit—its earth, and its sea, 
fied at these portentous changes, looking at me for | [y storm, calm. orsunshine howe’er it may be, 
information, I could only say, thatin afew minutes | More truly develop'd were never yet shown 
all would be over. She fled shrieking out of the | In climes. ina torrid, ora temperate zone. 
room, and I was left alone with the dying woman.| And here is portray'd with skill equal and true 
Isat gazing upon her with a feeling of awe and A Body, celestial, ma rjestic to view 
dread ; I almost expected to see the dark Azrael) The fair quee n of night in modest attire, 
stoop over his victim, and the disembodied spirit) Seems tee ming with brillianey, glowing with fire. 
wing its way from its earthly tabernacle. A light though she borrows in external mien, 

I gazed upon her with a species of fascination +, Within is a radience like Woman’s mind seen, 
without having power to turn my eyes a moment, She, wisely moves on ina meek, humble sphere, 
from her face ; at length, after a slight convulsive | And her worth never known till her virtues appe™ 
shudder, her eyelids were elevated and a deeper Thus is drawn from this planet, so gentle and mil 
respiration took place. I waited in vain for its re-| Instruction for all, man, woman, and ehild. 
turn. Her lower jaw fell, her arms lost their life-| They here learn to view with diseretion and ear 
like position—she was dead. Before they give judgment tho’ things humble af 

Buried in contemplation, [remained motionless, | Then rest not content, when rare beauties you * 
till | was roused by the hasty entrance of her hus-, And think nothing fairer or brighter can be, 
band, mother and sister. Twenty minutes past,and | You never have cull'd half the flowers in you 
they fondly believed her convalescent, and they | "Till you call upon Hanington in Broadway. 
now found her acorpse. I withdrew tothe window, | BE. C. & 
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